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Foreword 


In early 1960 the Minister of Labour for New Brunswick wrote to 
the federal Minister of Labour requesting a study of unemployment in that 
province. The Minister replied that his Department would be prepared to 
undertake such a study on a joint basis. He stressed, however, that as. 
his Department was particularly interested in co-operating with the 
provinces in creating winter employment that this aspect of the unemploy- 
ment problem should be given special attention. This proposal was 
accepted. 


The joint nature of the study was such that the costs were 
shared equally. Although the original terms of reference set out that 
this study was basically to be focused on seasonal unemployment in the 
setting of general unemployment, as the investigation progressed the 
Committee felt the research and analysis should be broadened in order to 
view the problem of seasonal unemployment in the larger context of overall 
employment and unemployment in the province. 


The Economics and Research Branch of the federal Department of 
Labour acted as the directing agency for the study. The research work 
undertaken by the province was under the direction of the New Brunswick 
Deputy Minister of Labour, initially Mr. N.D. Cochrane, and later 
Mre Ge Ge Duclos. 


A Federal-Provincial Research Committee was established with 
Dre WoR» Dymond. serving as Chairman. The composition of the Committee 
was as followss 


Federal 


WeRe Dymond (Chairman) Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


G. Schonning, Assistant Director, Economics and Research Branch, 
and Chief, Employment and Labour Market Division, 
Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


W. Thompson, Director, National Employment Service, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, Ottawa. 


VoJo Macklin, Director, Economics Branch, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 


F.J. Doucet, Secretary, 
Chief, Research and Development Section, 
Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Provincial 


N.D. Cochrane, Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick. 


JA. Paterson, Deputy Minister, Department of Industry and Development, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick. 


DoW. Gallagher, Economic Adviser to the New Brunswick Government. 


G. McAllister, Professor of Law, University of New Brunswick, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick. 


Changes were made in the composition of the provincial committee 
over the duration of the study, which included the addition of Mr. GG. Duclos 
as Deputy Minister’of Labour, replacing Mr. N.D.o Cochrane, and the retirement 
of Mr. D.W. Gallagher from the New Brunswick Government. Mr. Logan and 
Mre GoW. Forrester of the New Brunswick Department of Labour were also 
associated with the study. Representatives from the New Brunswick 
Department of Education attended a number of the meetings. 


The Committee held seven meetings, commencing in April 1960 
when the first meeting was convened in Fredericton. At that meeting the 
Committee discussed the general and seasonal unemployment problem, examined 
the available statistics, and agreed that some of the questions concerning 
the problem could not be answered unless original data were obtained through 
special survey efforts. 


As a result, the Committee decided to undertake a sample survey 
of the population of the county of Gloucester, which is contiguous with 
the National Employment Service local office area of Bathurst. This area 
was selected because it is subject to considerable seasonal unemployment. 


In addition, a special study was undertaken for the Committee 
by Professor We. Cunningham of Mount Allison University, Sackville, 
New Brunswick, on "Occupational Trends and Training Needs in 
New Brunswick". 


The main body of the report is organized around the analysis of 
the supply of, and the demand for, labour. Difficulties in compiling | 
the statistics, and the lack of adequate current information made it 
necessary to limit the main analysis of labour force supply and demand 
conditions to the period 1950 to 1960. 


In the Labour Supply section, attention was paid to the 
characteristics of the population from which the labour force is drawn, 
including the age and sex distribution, growth and migration. The labour 
force itself was analyzed as to structure, educational achievement, 
skills, and adaptability. 


In the Labour Demand section, an analysis was made of the 
trends in the provincial economy as a whole over the decade, and for the 
individual industry sectors. Estimates of employment were prepared by 
industry group over the period, using various sources and methods. 

These are explained in the Statistical Appendix. The Committee is aware 
of the difficulties involved in preparing these estimates, and the 
possibility of error, although the results are regarded as sufficiently 
reliable for most practical purposes. 


A third chapter on Unemployment includes a summary of the 
results of a sample survey of Gloucester County, already mentioned, 
which covered about eight per cent of the households in the County, and 
which was designed to provide additional information on the characteristics 
of the employed and the unemployed. The Committee was also concerned 
with the status of those who were neither employed nor unemployed, but 
were of working age. Hence the questionnaire was designed to obtain a 
three-year employment history. All men with a period of one month or 
more without employment over the three years, or those with less than 
one month without employment but who were not employed at the time of the 
survey, were classified as having a record of ‘broken employment’. The 
only exception made was when the inactivity was the result of illness or 
a strikee The same criteria were used to classify the women in the 
. Sample, but a further stipulation was made that they must have worked 
for at least sixteen weeks in any one year during the three years 
immediately preceding the survey date. 


The reasons for classifying persons as having a period of 
‘broken employment' rather than ‘unemployment' are discussed in Chapter 3. 
One of these reasons is worth repeating here. The meaning of the term 
‘unemployment' depends on the concepts upon which it is based and the 
methods used to measure it. The current measure of unemployment in Canada 
is based upon the concept of activity in the labour market. The method 
used to measure unemployment is a household interview on a sample basis. 
A person is considered unemployed if he has no job and is looking for one. 
In small isolated labour markets, where job opportunities are few, large- 
scale layoffs for seasonal or other reasons tend to reduce the incentive 
to look for work. Under these conditions some persons may be enumerated 
as being out of the labour force, and so contribute to low participation 
rates, rather than to unemployment. 


The special survey of the Gloucester County population was 
carried out during July 1960 by officers of the federal and provincial 
Departments of Labour. The results of the survey were processed and 
analyzed in Ottawa. The report of the survey is available from the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department of Labour in Ottawa. 


A final chapter on Seasonal Unemployment analyzes the seasonal 
variations in employment, the extent and duration of seasonal unemployment, 
and the industries affected. Those persons who become seasonally unemployed 
are also examined as to their occupations, skills and age. A description 
is included of efforts which have been made to stimulate winter employment, 
in particular the operation of the Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program. 


The main body of the study has been summarized. This Summary, 
read in conjunction with the Conclusions, will provide a concise account 
of the findings and the analysis for the reader who may not be in a 
position to read the whole report. 


Since it was necessary to limit the analysis of supply and 
demand conditions to the period 1950 to 1960, a short current review has 
been included at the end of the Summary, to bring the analysis up-to- 
date. This review is based on some of the general economic indicators 
which are available on a current basis. Generally it suggests that the 
conditions of the 1950's have not changed significantly. 


The research for the Committee was directed by Mr. F.J. Doucet 
who also is the main author of this report. Mrs. I.E. Johnson of the 
federal Department of Labour assisted in the research and writing of the 
report, which was under the general direction of Dr. G. Schonning. The 
statistical tables were prepared in the Economics and Research Branch 
under the supervision of Mr. EoW. Johnson; Mr. R. Knowles edited the 
report. 


The Committee wishes to acknowledge the assistance given by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In addition to the many special 
tabulations provided, officers of the Bureau also designed the sample for 
the labour markets survey. Three senior officers of the Bureau participated 
in the field surveys as observers and advisers. The Committee also 
acknowledges the assistance given by senior officers of the various 
departments of the New Brunswick Government - 


WO RW 


WoR» Dymond, 
Chairman. 


CONCLUSIONS 


lo This study has been concerned with the problem of seasonal 
unemployment in the context of overall employment and unemployment in 
New Brunswick during the period 1950 to 1960. 


20 The paragraphs which follow present the principal findings of 

the study in summary form and provide the basis for the final section which 
puts forth some general observations concerning the problem of alleviating 
New Brunswick's chronic seasonal and general unemployment problem. Refere 
ence is made in various places to the relevant part of the main text of 
the study as an aid to those readers who are interested in more detail. 


Some Economic Trends (Chapter II, pp. 1-9) 


Se New Brunswick's Gross Provincial Product (measured in constant 
1956 dollars to eliminate the effects of inflation) increased by an 
average of 2.7 per cent per year over the 1950-1960 period, compared with 
a 5 per cent per year increase in the Gross National Product. Per capita 
personal income in New Brunswick rose from $680 in 1950 to $1,035 in 
1960, (+52.2 per cent) while in Canada as a whole it rose from $979 to 
$1,540 (+57.3 per cent). The ratio of per capita personal income, 

New Brunswick to Canada, averaged about 65 per cent over the decade. 


46 The rate of new capital investment over the decade was higher 
on the average in New Brunswick than in Canada as a whole, when measured 
as a percentage of gross product (28.3 per cent compared with 23.9 per 
cent). However, a considerably smaller portion of total new investment 
went into the private sector in New Brunswick (71 per cent) than in 
Canada as a whole (81 per cent). A large proportion was spent in the 
public sector on items which are necessary to provide basic facilities 
for the province, but which did not, in this case, generate much long- 
term employment. 


Population Changes (Chapter I, pp. 13) 


ors Between 1950 and 1960, New Brunswick's population increased 

from 512,000 to 600,000 or 17 per cent compared with a 29.7 per cent 
increase in Canada. Most of the difference in growth rates was explained 
by the substantial out-migration from New Brunswick in the face of 
inadequate local employment opportunities. The rate of out-migration 
appeared to be closely related to the lack of sufficient job opportunities 
in New Brunswick and the level of economic activity in central Canada. 


Labour Force Trends and Characteristics (Chapter I, pp. 3-10) 


6.6 The total New Brunswick labour force during the period 1951 to 
1961 grew by 5 per cent, from approximately 170,000 to 178,000 persons. 
If personnel in the Armed Services are excluded from this data, then the 
civilian labour force increased by only 2 per cent, from 167,000 to 
171,000 persons. During this same period the Canadian civilian labour 
force increased by approximately 26 per cent. The male labour force 
participation rate declined from 79 per cent to 70 per cent, compared 
with a national decline from 84 per cent to 81 per cent. However, 
female participation in the labour force showed a sharp increase in 
New Brunswick, from 19 per cent in 1951 to 25 per cent in 1961, somewhat 
below the national rate of 29 per cent for women. The increase in the 
civilian labour force which did take place was the result therefore of 
the larger numbers of women entering the labour force. The number of 
male workers actually declined over the period. 


Te The trend towards more women entering the work force and higher 
participation rates for females generally was the result of increasing 
urbanization and increased demand for female workers, particularly in the 
trade and service sectors. The absolute decline in the size of the male 
work force and the decreased participation rates for men was the effect 
of a relative fall in the demand for male labour, young persons staying 
in school longer, and older persons retiring younger. To some extent all 
these factors were present in the Canadian economy, but the impact was 
more serious in New Brunswick. In addition, because of the lack of 
employment opportunities, there was a heavy concentration of out-migration 
among young meno 


8.6 The educational achievement of the New Brunswick labour force 
as measured by the number of years spent in school was somewhat lower 
than the Canadian average. Part of the difference was due to the 
relatively greater concentration of the New Brunswick population in rural 
areas where educational attainment generally was not as high as in urban 
areasSe Also, relatively greater numbers of New Brunswick workers were 
employed in the primary industries which have not in the past required 
much by way of an education. The educational "gap" between New Brunswick 
and Canada narrowed over the decade with an increase in urbanization in 
New Brunswick, an increase in school attendance, and an employment shift 
away from the primary to the service industries. 


Employment Changes (Chapter II, pp. 9=30) 


96 Total employment in New Brunswick increased from an estimated 
155,000 in 1950 to 177,500 in 1960 or by 14.5 per cent. The entire 
increase was made up of women. Male employment remained static over 
the decade as a whole. 


10. Output from the "goods-producing” sector (primary, manufacturing, 
and construction industries) increased considerably over the decade but 
employment declined from 82,400 to 74,100. In the primary industries 


total employment fell from 44,000 to 33,000 with sizeable decreases in 
agriculture and fishing and relative stability in mining and logging, 
albeit with large intra-decade fluctuations in the latter. Total manue- 
facturing employment declined, both absolutely (from 30,100 to 28,000) 

and as a percentage of total employment (from 19 per cent to 16 per cent). 
Within the manufacturing sector itself, significant shifts occurred 
between the subgroups. Employment increased somewhat in pulp and paper 
and non=metallic products, and in the “other” manufacturing group which 
includes petroleum refining and the manufacture of electronics equipment. 
However, employment remained relatively stable in the manufacture of 

iron and steel products and in food and beverages as a whole, but declined 
in fish processing, textiles, clothing, wood products and transportation 
equipment. Employment in the construction industry rose substantially 
from 8,300 to 13,100 due in large part to heavy investment in social 
Capital including Camp Gagetown. 


ll. Employment in the service sector (transportation, communications, 
storage, public utilities, trade, finance, and service industries) increased 
from 72,700 in 1950 to 103,400 in 19603; from 46.9 per cent of total 1950 
employment to 58.3 per cent of total employment at the end of the decade. 
All components of the sector with the exception of railway and water 
transportation shared in the increase but the major expansion occurred 

in two areas: trade (+6,500) and service (+21,400). The phenomenal 

growth in the latter was due largely to greatly increased expenditures 

on defence, health, and education. 


Seasonal Unemployment (Chapter IV) 


12. The seasonal industries whose activities are strongly affected by 
climate, namely agriculture, fishing, forestry, construction and food 
processing, account for a much higher proportion of total employment in 
New Brunswick than in Canada. Consequently, seasonal unemployment is 
greater proportionately in New Brunswick. It was estimated that the 
numbers seasonally unemployed in the winter amounted to 16 per cent of 
the total New Brunswick labour force, about four times greater than the 
comparative national figure. Over three quarters of the total winter 
unemployment in New Brunswick appeared to be seasonal in nature. One of 
the contributing factors is to be found in changes in seasonal patterns 
which have disturbed the traditional work arrangements of many rural 
persons. For example, the logging season has shifted from a fall-and= 
winter activity to summer-and-fall, and the season itself has lengthened. 
It is therefore no longer possible to combine logging in the winter with 
small-scale farming or small-boat fishing in the summer. Moreover, the 
introduction of larger boats demanding more time at sea makes it 
impractical to combine fishing and farming. 
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13. The Gloucester County study indicated that the seasonally 
unemployed in that County were idle almost twice as long as in Canada as 
a whole. Seventy per cent of the men with a record of "broken 
employment"2 had non=work periods of five months or more in a year--the 
average duration of the non-work period was 6.3 months for men and 5.8 
months for women. 


14. During the fifties, employment in all the seasonal industries 
except construction declined substantially. Many of the workers who 
became unemployed in New Brunswick because of these developments tended 
to go outside of the province for seasonal] work during the summer months, 
returning to their homes in New Brunswick during the winter, where they 
would be counted amongst the unemployed. Others tended to withdraw: from 
the labour force entirely and to become dependent upon welfare benefits 
supplemented by an occasional day's work for their livelihood. 


15. The study of the Gloucester County labour force strongly 
suggests, and this is supported by other similar studies, that those 
with a record of “broken employment” would be only too glad to work 
during the winter months if they could find jobs suitable to their 
qualifications in their locality which paid wage rates comparable to 
those received during the summer months. While some workers left 
Gloucester County to work in Saint John (the only area in New Brunswick 
with a relatively high winter employment level) during the winter, the 
extra expenses involved and the wages paid to essentially unskilled 
labour did not make this a very attractive proposition. Generally there 
was not much incentive by way of available jobs for these people to look 
for work in Gloucester County in winter. This applies equally to much 
of New Brunswick. 


16. While there may have been instances during the decade of 
workers refusing jobs during the winter months, particularly in logging, 
it should be noted that the low wage structure of that industry and most 
seasonal industries makes it difficult for the worker to earn very much 
more by working during the winter than he can collect in unemployment 
insurance and social welfare benefits. 


A iy The amount of seasonal (but not total) unemployment in New 
Brunswick appeared to decline over the decade as substantial reductions 
took place in employment in the seasonal industries with the exception of 
construction. However, persons who have become redundant in the seasonal 


1 It should be pointed out that Gloucester County is not necessarily 
representative of all rural New Brunswick and it is certainly not 
> representative of the whole province. 

The term "broken employment" means a period without employment which 
is not the result of a strike or illness. It does not necessarily 
imply that the person was looking for a job or would necessarily 
take one if one was offered. 


industries usually have very little formal education, and their skills 
are limited in relation to the needs of other industries. They are 
therefore unable to move into jobs which become available in expanding 
sectors. 


General Unemployment and Labour Market Adjustment 


18. The problems of unemployment and underemployment associated 
with seasonality of industrial operations were compounded by underlying 
structural changes in the New Brunswick economy which were discernible 
during the 1950's. In agriculture, fisheries and forestry, small-scale 
production by small units has become increasingly uneconomic and 
uncompetitive in modern markets. The changing organization of these 
industries is resulting in consolidation into larger production units 
with more mechanization. This is especially true for the fisheries and 
forestry sectors. The result is a reduction in seasonality of operations 
and a higher output per man, but a smaller overall work force and 
consequent general unemployment from these sectorse 


19. The combined effects of the marked shift in industrial employ- 
ment over the decade from the primary to the service industries, and the 
organizational changes in the primary sector noted above, are seen in 
the relatively large underutilization of the labour force. Unemployment 
for men in New Brunswick was on the average some 60 per cent higher than 
in Canada as a whole over the period. Male unemployment and under- 
utilization were particularly high as evidenced by the decline in male 
labour force participation rates, the zero growth in total male employ= 
ment, and the employment decline in the predominantly male primary 
industries. 


206 Serious problems of labour market adjustment were encountered 
during the decade where the workers displaced from the primary sector 
often were unable to take advantage of the expanding job opportunities 

in the service industries. Most of the new jobs were dissimilar to those 
which disappeared, particularly as to the degree of skill and preparatory 
education required. Many of the jobs which disappeared were traditionally 
filled by males, involving manual work mainly and requiring little educa- 
tion or training. The new jobs were frequently of the type regarded as 
appropriate for women, such as the “white collar" clerical, sales, 
teaching and health occupations, which usually require more education 

and training. Moreover, many of the declining occupations were rural- 
based, while the expanding ones were in urban centres. Consequently, 
many of the young men who were new entrants to the labour force were 
unable to find jobs, and emigrated from the province. The older workers 
continued to try to earn a living in their traditional occupations, but 
as already noted, many had to leave the province for protracted periods 
to do so, while their homes and families remained in New Brunswick. 


“ See Chapter III on Unemployment, pages 3 ff. for details as to 
measurement. 
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The Future 


21. Population projections indicate that increases in the New 
Brunswick labour force in the next few years could be very much greater 
than in the decade of the fifties. Net labour demand has risen somewhat 
since 1960, with expansion in shipbuilding, oil refining, mining, pulp 
and paper, trade, and services more than offsetting the continued 
declines in agriculture, fishing, logging, and woods products brought 
about largely by increased mechanization. However, the continued low 
participation rates relative to the Canadian average and the chronic 
unemployment problem continue with little sign of an enduring solution. 
Increased training activity has had a limited beneficial effect on labour 
market mobility but serious adjustment problems continue to exist, 
particularly among the older workers. The relatively large under= 
utilization of labour in New Brunswick in the past has often bred apathy 
and restrictive and negative attitudes towards mobility, retraining,: and 
education. There is a real danger that these attitudes will continue to 
be transmitted to the young people of the province unless greater efforts 
are made to provide adequate job opportunities and to increase labour 
mobility. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


220 The seriousness of the imbalances in the economy which were 
discernible during the decade of the 1950°s in New Brunswick and which 
give every indication of continuing during the decade of the 1960's 
reflects a trend which is not likely to be reversed unless vigorous and 
effective action is taken. Three major areas are presented as avenues 
for corrective action. These are: 


(1) Industrial development, including the encouragement of more 
efficient operation in existing industry as well as the 
introduction of new industry; 


(2) The training, retraining and adaptation of both the 
employed and unemployed labour force to meet changing 
labour requirements; 


(3) The reduction of seasonal and general unemployment. 


Industrial Development 


23 Vigorous measures are necessary to promote economic growth in 
order to increase income levels and employment opportunities. These 
measures should be directed towards increasing the efficiency of existing 
industry and further expanding New Brunswick’s economic base by encouraging 
new industry. 


it 


246. In view of the small size of the typical firm in New Brunswick 
and its comparative remoteness from the main centres of commerce and 
industry in Canada, government could assist in the growth of existing 
industry by providing technical services respecting production methods, 
accounting, new products, design, market research, distribution, and 

other similar advisory work. These programs might appropriately be 
referred to the Economic Council of Canada, the New Brunswick Research 

and Productivity Council, the Atlantic Development Board, the Departments 
of Industry and Labour at both the federal and provincial government levels, 
and the provincial Department of Education. 


25 Intensive and efficient natural resource exploitation is 
necessary for the balanced development of the New Brunswick economy. 
Development of this kind is likely to lead to an increase in mechaniza-= 
tion, productivity, and output but is unlikely to produce much direct 
employment growth. Seasonal fluctuations in employment tend to decline 
sharply in capital-intensive industries as a result of the need for 
maximum utilization of facilities. Hence, a strong economic base in the 
primary industries will provide stable job opportunities for a relatively 
large number of people. In addition, intensive and efficient natural 
resource exploitation lays the foundation for expansion based on the 
developed primary resources but arising in the secondary and tertiary 
areas where expanding labour requirements would tend to reduce chronic 
unemployment. Persons displaced by technological change and subsequently 
retrained may thus be absorbed along with the new entrants to the labour 
force. 


26. It is essential that all financial resources be exploited to the 
full if the necessary expansion and development is to occur. Stimulation 
of continued expansion in the primary sector of necessity presupposes an 
adequate attraction for private capital. Hence policies conducive to 
private investment must be maintained and expanded by the senior levels 

of government. In the secondary and tertiary sectors increased participa- 
tion through public (federal, provincial, municipal) in addition to private 
financial investment is required to produce the needed number of long- 
term job opportunities. 


ots It must be recognized when dealing with the subject of indus- 
trial development that many of the factors which could be used to 
implement a higher degree of industrial and commercial development are 
beyond the jurisdiction and scope of a single government alone. The 
necessary action and encouragement becomes therefore a matter of greater 
flexibility in the policy of government. In this connection the 
recurring need for policies designed to take cognizance of regional 
differences seems to warrant recognition. 


Training and Retraining 


28.6 Problems of seasonal unemployment, the long-term decline in 
employment in some primary industries, the increase in the number of 
the new entrants to the labour force, and the increasing numbers of 
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workers displaced due to technological change appear to present an 
extremely difficult "employment"-+"training"-"retraining" problem in 

New Brunswick. These difficulties can only be overcome by an extensive 
upturn in industrial growth combined with appropriate manpower develop= 
ment and adjustment programs. 


29.6 Before major industrial development can take place, training, 
retraining, and adaptation of the work force will be necessary to equip 
individuals for new types of employment. It is most essential that a 
comprehensive program of training be implemented at the earliest possible 
time. More vigorous action should be taken to train and adapt the work 
force to changing job requirements. One of the first prerequisites to 
any such program is a clear understanding of the kind of training that 
is required. This necessitates continued research at all levels of 
government in order to determine the changing requirements of the labour 
force in the light of trends and changes in the provincial and national 
economy o 


30. One of the major problems in training new workers or in 
retraining existing workers displaced by social, economic and techno= 
logical change is the fact that a large percentage of these persons lack 
the basic education necessary to allow them to take advantage of 
retraining opportunities. Training of the unemployed and basic training 
for skill development should be strongly emphasized to enable redundant 
workers to take advantage of employment opportunities as they emerge in 
the expanding economy. Full advantage should be taken in this regard 

of the provisions of the various joint federal-provincial training 
programs and agreements currently in effect. 


31. In view of the changing trends in job skills from the "manual" 
primary industries to the "white-collar" tertiary activities, there will 
have to be some reorientation of traditional attitudes towards what 
constitutes women’s work and what constitutes men's work. There could 
be more emphasis on the job opportunities for men in the expanding 
occupations associated with nursing, health, the paramedical occupations, 
teaching, recreation, welfare, clerical and stenogranhic work, cooking 
and hairdressing=-and on job training programs for men which would 
qualify them for these occupations. 


Sar In connection with the problems associated with training and 
retraining reference must be made to those factors impeding and aiding 
mobility and social adaptation which are noted in the main body of the 
report.4 For example, where job changes involve geographic movement 

a lack of funds may prevent it. Governments can be encouraged to 
recognize and make provision for such re-location in order to utilize 
its manpower fully. 


4 Chapter I (pp. 10-18). 
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ode Of equal or greater importance is the subject of management 
training and the development of supervisory skills. It is not only the 
worker who needs new training to adapt to technical, social, and 
industrial changes. Management is also faced with new competition, 

new methods, and new products which necessitate more efficient organiza-~ 
tion and operation if industry is to expand. 


Seasonal Unemployment 


34. Much of the reason for New Brunswick’s successful participation 
in past years in the Federal-Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 

was due to the vigorous sponsorship given to the program at the provincial 
and federal levels. In order for such a program to be effective it must 
have the strong and continuing support of senior government officials to 
whom it is of special concern. 


356 Provincial and federal governments can further assist winter 
employment through the promotion of a policy of maximizing winter employ= 
ment in the planning of their own development and works programs. Both 
governments have recognized this in the past and continued emphasis seems 
desirable in order to alleviate seasonal fluctuations. 


36. Tripartite committees of management, labour and government have 
proven to be effective in discovering possibilities of increased winter 
employment. Their expanded and continued use should be encouraged. 


376 Trends in the provincial economy to date indicate that the great 
seasonal unemployment fluctuations now existing should decline with 
greater mechanization and more intensive capital investment in the seasonal 
industries. Seasonal unemployment fluctuations may be mitigated but not 
wholly eradicated by a levelling out of the fluctuations in the seasonal 
industries. If the overall rate of employment growth does not increase, 
then the New Brunswick economy will suffer from a greater proportion of 
general unemployment and a smaller proportion of seasonal unemployment 
than is true at the present time. The seasonal workers who may become 
displaced from the seasonal industries present a problem of longer-run 
underutilization of manpower, which will be reflected in increased full 
year unemployment, heavy out-migration, increased social welfare benefits, 
and more problems of retraining and re-adaptation. 


General Remarks 


38 © It is evident throughout the study that adequate progress of 
the provincial economy is prevented or impeded by a number of obstacles 
which are less evident in most other parts of the country. This situa- 
tion makes it more imperative on the part of all the authorities 
concerned to seek out the most effective measures for dealing with these 
obstacles. More effective liaison between federal and provincial 
authorities could contribute to meeting such an objective, particularly 
as they may affect regional policies. 
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S39 cans To achieve the kind of economic expansion that is believed 
necessary to bring about adequate growth in employment over the coming 
decades will require a large measure of imaginative leadership on the 
part of both federal and provincial authorities and encouragement of 
Similar leadership in both management and labour in the private sector. 
Much research and experimentation will be necessary. Many old ways 
will have to be discarded. Thus a climate may be created which would 
favour the maximum utilization of both the human and natural resources 
of the province. 
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SUMMARY 
Labour Supply 
ig The New Brunswick labour force is increasing very slowly in 


total, and participation in the labour force by the New Brunswick 
population is less than the Canadian average. This is the result partly 
of the out-migration of adults of working age, which affects the age 
distribution of the remaining population, partly the result of an actual 
decline in the participation rate of males. The special survey under- 
taken: in Gloucester County indicated that some of the drop in male 
participation can be explained by the lack of job opportunities. Many 
workers know that there is no point in looking for jobs for which they 
are not suitable, and consequently do not get counted as thet 0g in the 
labour force "as without job and seeking work". 


oan Between 1951 and 1960, acinloynent of men in New Brunswick 
remained at approximately the same level, although total employment 
increased by 12 per cent. This compares with an increase of 16 per cent 
for men and 24 per cent for both sexes for all of Canada. The increase 
in total employment was accounted for by women who entered the labour 
force in large numbers during the decade. The participation rate of 
women increased from 19 per cent in 1951 to 25 per cent in 1961, which 
was only slightly below the national average rate at that time, 

‘Of 29 per cent. 


ce An analysis of the difference in the level of formal education 
between the New Brunswick and the Canadian labour force shows a slightly 
lower educational achievement in New Brunswick. Part of this difference 
is the result of the larger proportion of the population living in rural 
areas in New Brunswick than in the rest of the country, and a larger 
proportion of the labour force engaged in the primary industries. With 
respect to the total population, however, provincial levels of educational 
achievement were approximately equal. The proportion of the population 

in the 20 to 24 years of age enrolled in vocational and technical courses 
in 1960 was also approximately the same as the Canadian average. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible to compare the quality of the skills in 
the New Brunswick labour force with that of the rest of Canada. The 
general education of the labour force would suggest that the quality of 
the New Brunswick labour force is somewhat less than that for Canada as 

a whole, while the technical education would suggest it is approximately 
equal. 


4. Adaptability An important aspect of labour supply, apart from this 
general and technical aspect, is its ability to adapt to changing labour 
market conditions. This aspect of labour supply was examined by the 
Committee. ‘Adaptability' in this sense was defined to include the 
ability and the willingness of the labour force to make the changes 
necessary to meet the demands of the economy. 
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Ability to Adapt. Factors which affect the ability of the 
labour force to adapt themselves to new jobs are: (1) education and 
training, (2) the cost of moving, and (3) the availability of housing 
accommodation. A further factor, the availability of a job, was of 
course assumed. 


So A very large difference between the educational and skill 
requirements of the jobs which became redundant and those which expanded 
during the decade under examination is sufficient evidence to justify 
the conclusion that during the 1950's the ability of the New Brunswick 
labour force to adapt to changing patterns of labour demand was impaired 
by a lack of training and education. Information on the high incidence 
of home ownership in depressed areas and the general knowledge of housing 
shortages in expanding areas would suggest that these factors interfered 
with the adaptability of the New Brunswick labour force. There is also 
some evidence that the strongest impediment to mobility was the lack of 
job opportunities, both in the expanding areas of New Brunswick and 
elsewhere in Canada. 


6. Willingness to Adapt. Factors which affect the willingness 
of the labour force to adapt to changing work patterns cannot all be 
measured. For purposes of discussion they are grouped into three main 
categories: economic, social and personal. 


V8 Economic Factors. These were defined as factors which could be 
given a money value and comprise income supports, private savings and/or 
income from other members of the family, and ownership of house and/or 
land. There is some evidence from the labour market study to suggest 
that these economic factors could have been significant. 


Income supports accounted for a substantial portion of the yearly 
income of many of those included in the survey and were probably regarded 
as a normal part of yearly income as periods of unemployment are regarded 
as a normal part of the yearly work pattern in areas where seasonal 
industries are important. 


8B. Although private savings might not deter a family head from 
moving to a job, they might cause him to postpone his actual move. On 
the other hand, more than one quarter of the ‘unemployed’ family heads in 
this survey had one or more wage earners in the family. The effect of 
this factor on the individual's willingness to move has never been 
measured, but it could be substantial. 


96 Home ownership can also be a significant deterrent to mobility 
because similar accommodation in expanding areas might not be available 
at a reasonable rent. In addition, old homes in declining areas are 
very difficult to sell. Most rural families included in the survey also 
received extra income in cash or kind from the land that they owned. 
This extra income was worth about $550 per year, and represented about 
20 per cent of their income from other sources. 
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10. Social Factors. These can also affect the willingness to move 
and would include the society's general attitude towards mobile workers. 
If the worker has to move where he will find differences in language, 
religion, educational facilities, he may find it very difficult to 
adjust. 


ll. Personal or Psychological Factors. They would include fear as 
well as ignorance of the new area. Even if an individual does make the 
move and can perform the new job adequately, he may still have difficul- 
ties in adjusting to new working conditions. This would be especially 
true where there were marked contrasts between the traditional pattern 
of seasonal outdoor work in the agricultural, fishing or forestry 
occupations, and the pattern of year-round work inside the factory. 


Future Labour Supply 


lla. An attempt was made to estimate what the size of the labour 
force would be by the year 1966. There are two principal difficulties 
involved in such an exercise, these are: (1) the difficulties of 
projecting the population,=~because it is impossible to predict inter- 
provincial population movements; and (2) the difficulties of predicting 
the course of labour force participation rates. 


lib. Projections were attempted for males only, since the findings 
of this study show that it is the male work=force which suffers from 
the lack of expanding job opportunities, unemployment and under= 
employment in the provincial economy, not that of the women. It is 

also extremely difficult to forecast female participation rates. By 
and large, men remain in the labour force for most of their adult lives, 
regardless of job opportunities. In contrast, women enter and leave the 
labour market in response to widening or decreasing job opportunities, 
and are not committed to a life-time of labour force participation to 
the same extent as men. 


ity cae Assuming that out-migration would continue at the same rate as 
it did between 1956 and 1961, an estimate of the 1966 male civilian 
non=institutional population was prepared, from which was derived a 
probable labour force figure for that year of 142,000 males. Assuming 
the estimates are reasonable, this represents a probable increase of 
approximately 13,000 males to the labour force between 1961 and 1966, 

or 2,600 per year. The major part of this increase will come from the 
youngest age group, 14 to 19 years. In contrast, there was almost no 
overall growth in male employment between 1951 and 1960. 


lid. Even if 2,600 new jobs were created each year in New Brunswick. 
it does not follow that workers coming into the labour force will 
necessarily have the required education and training to fill them. 
However, it is not likely that all of the 2,600 males per year over the 
next five years can actually be expected to appear in the ranks of the 
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labour force, either as employed persons or unemployed persons seeking 
jobs. But unless there is a substantial increase in employment 
opportunities for men in New Brunswick which is not now foreseen, 
adjustments likely will take place such that there will be more out~ 
migration, lower participation rates, and a higher incidence of 
unemployment and under-employment. 


Labour Demand 


LA. In spite of the fact that during the 1950's the population of 
New Brunswick grew at a slower rate than the national average and that 
the labour supply grew at an even slower rate than the population, labour 
demand failed to keep pace. The results were a higher rate of unemploy=- 
ment and a lower participation rate, with the consequent underutilization 
of the labour force. 


12 During the period the New Brunswick rate of growth was only 
about 55 per cent of the national rate of growth. This slow growth was 
both a cause of, and a reflection of, the low level of labour demand. 
It was a cause in that a slow growth rate, or a slowly rising output, 
could be produced with the same amount of labour because of increases 
in productivity in some sectors. It was a reflection, because the low 
level of labour demand coupled with an increasing labour supply led to 
unemployment and low incomes. This in turn prevented the demand for 
goods and services from rising as fast as the increase in population. 


14. While between 1950 and 1960, the rate of new capital invest-= 
ment in the public sector was higher in New Brunswick than in Canada as 
a whole,=-~in the private sector, it was considerably lower. New 
investment in the manufacturing sector was lower than that for Canada, 
due largely to the difference in the relative importance of manufac- 
turing in the two economies and the difference in the structure of the 
industry 


15. While total employment increased by 22,000 during the decade, 
employment in the "goods~producing’ industries fell by 8,300 and employ-~ 
ment in the 'service=producing' sector increased by 30,700. Since the 
‘service-producing’ industries favour the employment of women, the 
result was a large increase in the employment of women and no increase 
in the employment of men. 


16. There are a number of reasons for the drop in the ‘goods= 
producing’ industries. In agriculture, fishing and primary forest 
operations, changes in market conditions, increases in productivity, 
and changes in cost-price relationships were responsible. 
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Tis In the manufacturing industries, primary textiles declined as 

a result of foreign competition, the growth of synthetic fibres, and the 
inefficiency of existing plants. Employment in the wood products 

industry declined largely because of increases in the size and efficiency 
of mills in the rest of Canada and abroad, the increase of other materials 
as a substitute for sawn lumber in house construction, and the increasing 
demand for graded lumber. In other manufacturing activities increases in 
productivity made a larger output possible without a corresponding 
increase in employment. 


18. . Total investment per worker in the manufacturing industries 

was generally lower than that for Canada, reflecting a different structure 
of industry and probably a lack of profit opportunities as well--attribut- 
able in turn to the size of the local market, the distance from the central 
Canadian market, and basic resource endowment. 


19. While employment in construction increased somewhat, it did not 
increase as fast as in the rest of Canada. 


20. The large increase in employment in the ‘service-producing' 
industries resulted in a shift in the demand for labour from manual and 
relatively unskilled occupations,usually performed by men with little 
education, to paper-shuffling and service-type occupations, many of which 
are performed by women and require more training and education. These 
shifts created problems for the labour force which still face the 

New Brunswick economy. 


Unemployment 


CLs It is customary to classify unemployment in terms of the cause 
or origin of unemployment. Five principal categories are normally 
identified. These are: 


1) Structural unemployment which results from the long-term decline 
in the demand for the products of an industry or from the economic 
stagnation of a particular area. 


2) Technological unemployment which may occur when more efficient 
methods of production are introduced. 


3) Frictional unemployment which occurs when workers change jobs, 
when workers enter the labour market, or when persons re-enter the labour 
market after a long absence. 


4) Cyclical unemployment which results from periodic changes in 
the general level of economic activity. 


5) Seasonal unemployment,which results from variations in economic 
activity, and which takes place within the period of a single year because of 
the weather, annual holidays, customs, etc. 
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22K The New Brunswick economy, like the Canadian economy, has 
experienced all these types of unemployment. It is difficult to say to 
what extent New Brunswick has experienced each type of unemployment since 
it is much easier to define the various types than it is to measure them. 
At almost any time and at almost any level of unemployment, the pool of 
unemployed includes all these various types. In the winter, seasonal 
unemployment prevails, while in the summer other types of unemployment 
prevail. 


23. It has been estimated that the incidence of seasonal unemploy- 
ment is about four times as high in New Brunswick as it is in all of 
Canada. That is, in the middle of the winter seasonal unemployment in 
New Brunswick represents approximately 16 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with about 4 per cent for the country as a whole. At the peak 
of the unemployment in the winters of 1956-1961, male registrations in 
New Brunswick averaged 39,000. It has been estimated that 28,000, or 
72 per cent, were ‘unemployed' for seasonal reasons. During the decade 
of the 50's, registration as a percentage of paid workers was about 

60 per cent higher in New Brunswick than it was in Canada. While 

New Brunswick does not appear to have been affected more severely by 
cyclical unemployment than the rest of Canada, the general level of 
unemployment was much higher throughout the decade. 


24. Comparisons of the level of unemployment do not give a complete 
picture of New Brunswick's manpower problems. The low labour force 
participation by men, the high rate of out-migration and the low income 

of many persons employed in the primary industries, are equally important. 
These problems are not visible in the level of unemployment, but some are 
reflected in the low level of personal income per person. 


20 To obtain more detailed information on the characteristics of 
the labour force in New Brunswick, a sample survey was made of households 
in the county of Gloucester. Persons in the sample who were in the labour 
force at the time of the survey, or who had been in the labour force at 
some time in the previous three years, were interviewed in considerable 
detail with respect to their work experience. The main characteristics 

of persons included in the sample are summarized below: 


26. The non=institutional population in the sample had a less 
favourable age distribution in terms of the labour force participation 
than the Canadian population. While participation in the labour force 
by men was lower for all age groups, the differences were largest for 
the 14 to 19 and the 65 and over. The principal reasons are the age 
distribution of the individual year classes within the 14 to 19 age 
group and the lack of job opportunities which reduces the incentive to 
look for work. The first reason is partly the result of differences in 
the number of children born 14 to 19 years ago, and partly the result of 
the out-migration of the 18 and 19 year olds. Participation in the 
labour force is higher among these than among the 14 to 17. On the 
assumption that boys between 14 and 19 in Gloucester County would 
normally participate in the labour force to the same extent as boys in 
the rest of Canada, the number of jobs available in Gloucester County in 
1960 was only sufficient to employ about 40 per cent of the boys 14 to 
19 years of age. 
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27. The rate of current unemployment of the labour force included 
in the sample was 10 per cent, or twice the rate in the Atlantic provinces 
at approximately the same date. 


28. While the sample was not designed to measure changes over time, 
a comparison of the industrial distribution of the labour force with the 
1951 census indicates a considerable decline in the absolute and relative 
numbers of persons engaged in primary industries. Since there have been 
no significant increases in employment in other industries, the results 
are obvious: a) more unemployment and longer periods of unemployment; 

b) a withdrawal from the labour force by the inexperienced workers; c) a 
withdrawal from the labour force by older people; and d) an increase in the 
outward movement of young and better educated persons. 


296 Between 1957 and 1960, a number equivalent to 3 per cent of the 
labour force per year left Gloucester County to find employment outside. 
Over 90 per cent were under 35 years of age; half of them were males and 
90 per cent were single. Fifty-five per cent of them had completed 

Grade 9 or better and 34 per cent Grade 11 or better. This is above the 
level of education of the Gloucester County population, although not 
necessarily better than the young persons who stayed behind at the time 
this movement took place. In two similar studies in Nova Scotia those 
who moved out of the areas had more formal education than those who stayed 
behind. Two thirds of these young people went to Ontario or Quebec. The 
balance went to other parts of New Brunswick. Only a few went to the 
United States. One third of these young people had no work experience 
and the rest did, but improved their skill position by moving. 


30. Of the current labour force, 410 males or 44 per cent of the 
total, and 72 females, or 23 per cent of the total, had experienced at 
least one month without employment during the previous two years which 

was not the result of a strike or illness. The incidence of broken employ- 
ment was 55 per cent in rural areas and 23 per cent in urban areas. Males 
below 45 years of age had the higher incidence, 47 per cent, than those 45 
years and over, 38 per cent. The incidence was highest in fish processing 
where 91 per cent of the males in the sample who worked in this industry 
had a record of broken. employment. Logging, fishing and construction 

were next in line with incidence rates of over 75 per cent. 


Sls Of the men with a record of broken employment, 10 per cent had 
no formal schooling, 33 per cent Grade 5 or less. About 30 per cent had 
completed Grade 8 or better and 16 per cent Grade 9 or better. 


a The non-work periods of the men who had experienced broken 
employment were quite long, averaging over five months. In the fishing 
industry, 81 per cent of the men with a record of broken employment had had 
non=work periods of five months or more. 


33. Forty-five per cent of the men said they would take additional 
training, while 38 per cent said they would not. The desire for training 
increased with the level of schooling. Of the persons with Grade 5 or 
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less 30 per cent said they would take training, while of those with Grade 6 
or more 57 per cent said they would want training. Since the older persons 
had less education than the younger ones, there was a similar relationship 
between wanting training and age. Of those who wanted training, three 
quarters of them identified the occupation and two thirds of these showed 
motor mechanics, carpentry and welding, and mechanical apparatus occupations. 


34. Eighty-four per cent of persons with broken employment stated 
that they were available for employment during their non-work period. 

Of these, 60 per cent said they had looked for work. Of those who did 
not look for work about two thirds of them said that they knew there was 
no work available or thought there was no work available. The very 
young and the very old, that is in terms of labour force age, were not 
as active in the labour market as the middle age group. 


35. Of the 410 males in the sample with a record of broken employ- 
ment, 268 were family heads. Of these, 211, or 72 per cent, owned their 
homes completely. In the rural areas, the percentage was 84 and in the 
urban areas 52. Of those who rented, nearly 80 per cent paid $60 a month 
or less in mortgage or rent. 


36. Twenty-seven per cent of the families had additional wage 
earners in the family. Forty-two per cent of the families had incomes of 
$3,000 or over for the 12-month period preceding the last non-work period 
examined. Twenty-four per cent had incomes of less than $2,000. Income 
per head for these families was very low, $491 compared with $1,035 for 
New Brunswick in 1960 and $1,540 for Canada. In addition to this income, 
persons who own land but did not obtain their principal livelihood from 
owning this land were able to supplement their income either by growing 
produce for their own consumption or by selling, or both. This additional 
income averaged $549 per family for the families who received this income. 


Seasonal Unemployment 


ate With its present industrial structure and a labour force of about 
178,000, it has been estimated that at least 28,000 men are seasonally 
unemployed in New Brunswick in the winter. This represents 16 per cent of 
the labour force, compared with about 4 per cent for Canada as a whole. 
Between 1956 and 1961, it was estimated that the seasonally unemployed 
accounted for nearly three quarters of the total unemployed men in winter 
in New Brunswick. 


38. There are two principal reasons for the higher level of seasonal 
unemployment in New Brunswick than in the country as a whole: These are: 
(1) seasonal industries employ a larger proportion of the total labour 
force; K¥S¥X¥XXXXHS¥X¥SKAXKSMEASBMXWLANXREXKSEXESKKY and (2) the seasonal 
industries are subject to wider fluctuations in employment. In 1960, the 
seasonal amplitude in construction in New Brunswick was 41 per cent, 
compared with 38 per cent for the country as a whole. 


39 6 The reasons for the greater importance of the seasonal industries 
in New Brunswick are related to the resources of the province and its 
location. The primary industries are more important to the provincial 
economy than for the nation as a whole, and both food processing and wood 
and paper products, which are tied to the primary industries, are a 
significant part of secondary manufacturing. 
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39{a) The reasons for the wider fluctuations in seasonal activities 
are related to the climate and the fluctuations in climate. The presence 
of ice in the Gulf of the St. Lawrence prevents fishing operations from 
being undertaken during part of the winter months. This inactivity in 
turn affects the fish processing industry. 


39(b) In construction, the more pronounced seasonality of operations 
is due not only to the weather, but to the presence of many small firms in 
the industry itself. Small construction units are more susceptible to 
seasonal activities, since they are not equipped to undertake winter 
construction. In addition, the higher expenditures on highway construc- 
tion during the past several years would have had an effect. 


39(c) The seasonality of occupations is determined partly by the 
seasonality of the industry in which the occupations are found, and the 
extent to which the occupations are affected by the weather. 


40. The seasonally unemployed men are a little older than the average 
for the labour force, but not very much. The very young, 14 to 19, and 

the very old, 65 and over, experience less seasonal unemployment than 

those 20 to 64. There aie two principal reasons for this. (1) a large 
number of young persons looking for work in summer are attending school 

in winter and hence are not in the labour force; (2) many older persons 
receiving pensions look for work in summer but leave the labour force in 
the winter. 


4l. It is difficult to estimate how long the seasonally unemployed 
are without work in the winter. In the study of the Gloucester County 
labour force, nearly three quarters of the seasonally unemployed had non- 
work periods of four months or more. The average duration was 5.3 months. 


Manpower Developments in New Brunswick Since 1960 


42. This report has examined in some detail the manpower problems 
which the New Brunswick economy faced during the 1950's, and attempted 

to provide some explanation on the causes of the existence of these 
problems. The statistics which permitted this detailed analysis are not 
all available on a current basis. Many statistical series used in this 
report were available only to 1959 and the others to 1960. In a few 
instances figures from the 1951 census were the most recent available. 
Since this report was written figures from the 1961 census have begun to 
appear. Many, however, cannot be compared with data from previous 
censuses until adjustments are made to allow for changes in classification. 


43. It is impossible for the Committee to provide the same detailed 
analysis of current manpower problems as was done for the manpower 
problems of the 1950's. This is because the data are not so comprehen- 
sive and many are only estimates. However, an attempt has been made in 
the following pages to provide a more current analysis from the statistics 
available as to what changes have taken place in labour supply and demand 
since 1959. 
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Labour Supply 


44, Population Trends in population which were in evidence during the 
1950's appear to be continuing into the early 1960's. In 1959 the total 
population of New Brunswick was 582,000 and by 1962 had increased to 
607,000, an increase of 4.3 per cent. Over the same period the Canadian 
population increased by 6.2 per cent. Since the rate of natural increase 
in New Brunswick was about the same as the national average, the reason 
for the slower rate of population increase was out-migration. In 
addition, in-migration from outside of Canada to the province of 

New Brunswick was very small, compared with Canada as a whole. The net 
outflow of population over the three year period 1959-1962 was 10,000, 

or 3,300 per year. This compared with 4,120 per year between 1950 and 
1959. The out-migration continued its concentration among young persons. 
There was a definite slowing down in the rate of out-migration which 
partly reflected decreasing job opportunities in central Canada and some 
increases in job opportunities in New Brunswick. 


45. Skills Data from the 1951 census suggested that the New Brunswick 
labour force was less skilled than the national labour force. Statistics 
on school attendance and on the general educational level of the labour 
force by age group, make it obvious that the new entrants to the labour 
force are better educated than the older workers. Two kinds of training 
programs have been in operation for some time which have increased the 
Skills of the new entrants and the members of the existing labour force. 
These are: (1) the vocational, technical and trades training program 
carried on either in school or as a continuation of the school program; 
and (2) the training of the unemployed. 


46. In 1952-1953 there were 3,600 students enrolled full time in 

New Brunswick in both publicly~sponsored and privately-sponsored 
vocational, technical, trade and apprenticeship courses. This represented 
about 2 per cent of the population 15 to 24 years of age. By 1959-1960 
this had increased to 6,456 or about 6 per cent of the population 15 to 

24 years of age. The national rate increased from 2 per cent to 7 per 
cent over the same period. Hence New Brunswick showed marked improvement 
in relation to the country as a whole in developing the skills of its 
population through training programs. 


47s Since the end of the decade under review, new school building 
has been stimulated by the Technical and Vocational Training Assistance 
Act which was passed by the federal Parliament in 1960. Provision was 
made under this Act for the payment by the federal Government of 75 per 
cent of the cost of technical schools, trade schools and institutes of 
technology built or enlarged by the provinces or municipalities. Under 
this program four new trade schools are to be built at Caraquet, 

St. Andrews, Bathurst, and in a location in the northwestern part of 

the province. Major additions are to be made to two of the existing trade 
schools; and two new combined trade schools and institutes of technology 
will also be built at Saint John and Moncton. 
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Labour Demand 


48. Investment New capital investment in New Brunswick fluctuated consid- 
erably during the 1950's under the impact of large projects like Camp 
Gagetown and the oil refinery. The trend was up although the rate of 
investment was lower than for Canada as a whole. In 1951 new capital 
investment in New Brunswick amounted to $114 million and by 1959 it 
reached $203 million. In 1960 it dropped to $181 million and by 1961 to 
$163 million. In 1962, it increased to $172 million, and if 1963 invest- 
ment intentions are realized it may reach $186 million. It is encouraging 
to note that the increase is in the manufacturing sector as a result of 
the planned installation of newsprint and pulp making facilities. All 
other sectors are either lower than in 1962 or unchanged. 


49. Employment 1960-1962 The analysis of employment over the decade of 
the 1950's showed a substantial increase in the employment of women and 
very little increase in the employment of men. This occurred because of 
changes in industrial structure. There is no indication that this situa- 
tion has changed since 1960. Lack of employment opportunities for 
unskilled labour in other parts of Canada, together with a strong demand 
for fishery products halted the downward trend in the fisheries labour 
forces 


50. Employment in manufacturing increased in 1961 and 1962 after a 
small but steady decline during the 1950's. The employment index for all 
manufacturing stood at 100 in 1949 and 96.5 in 1960 but last year rose to 
103.8. The employment index in manufacturing for all of Canada was 109.5 
in 1960 (1949 = 100), fell slightly to 108.9 in 1961 and increased to 
113.5 in.1962, 


SI. On the basis of very limited information, it appears that the 
increase occurred in food processing, pulp and paper and shipbuilding. 
It is not known whether employment in the woods products industry 
continued its decline or not, but since basic conditions have not 
changed, it is likely that it did. Offsetting these increases were 
drops in employment in construction and transportation. The index of 
employment in construction which stood at 85.9 (1949 = 100) in 1960 

had dropred to 74.1 in 1962. Similarly the employment index in 
transportation fell from 92.6 in 1960 to 87.2 in 1962 continuing the 
downward trend of the 1950's. 


Dee Employment in trade continued its upward trend with the index 
rising from 132.8 in 1960 to 136.6 in 1962. The index increased in both 
the retail and wholesale sections of the industry. 


53.6 There are no published statistics on current employment in the 
service industry. It seems likely that there was some increase in 
employment paralleling the increase in the trade industry. 
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54. In summary, it appears that increases in employment in manufac- 
turing industries were offset by decreases in construction and transporta- 
tion. This means that the employment of men probably remained static 
since the only other industries whose labour force is largely male did 

not increase their labour force. It is likely that employment in 
agriculture continued its decline. Since employment in the trade and 
service industries continued to increase and since their labour force 
includes a large proportion of women, it seems also likely that the 
employment of women continued to increase. 


55 0 The only encouraging development in the employment picture 
since 1960 is the increase in employment in manufacturing. Recent 
developments indicate some further increases can be expected in pulp and 
paper manufacturing, although some further drop in wood products is 
possible. ; 


56. Unemployment During the 1950's, unemployment in New Brunswick was 
considerably above the Canadian average. Generally speaking, the ratio 

of registrations to paid workers in New Brunswick followed the Canadian 
pattern. This continued in 1961 and 1962 when the registrations as a 
percentage of paid workers in both cases were at the same level in 1961 

as they had been in 19603 both dropped considerably in 1962. In the case 
of New Brunswick, the ratio fell from 16.2 per cent in 1961 to 14.5 per 
cent in 1962, while for the country as a whole the ratio decreased from 
11.4 per cent in 1961 to 9.8 per cent in 1962. These are annual averages. 


57. Seasonal unemployment does not usually change very quickly from 
year to year because the factors that determine the level of seasonal 
unemployment do not change quickly in the short run. Hence, the analysis 
of seasonal unemployment which covered the period 1950-1960 still applies 
to the current situation. 
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CHAPTER I 


Labour Supply 1950-1960 


The maximum manpower resources available to any economy are 
determined by the size and age composition of its population and the 
level of immigration. The quality of these resources depends upon 
education and training, the attitudes of individuals and the nature of 
their work experiences. The extent to which these resources are 
utilized depends in turn upon the level of economic activity and the 
distribution of this activity among the various industrial and regional 
sectors. 


Population 


Growth and Migration Between 1950 and 1960, the total population of 

New Brunswick increased by 17 per cent from 512,000 to 600,000. Over 
the same period, the Canadian population increased by 29.7 per cent. 
Since the rate of natural increase of the New Brunswick population was 
about the same as the Canadian average, i-@., about 20 per thousand, 

the failure of the actual population to keep pace with that of Canada is 
the result of a substantial out-migration. In-migration from outside of 
Canada to the province of New Brunswick was very small, averaging about 
one quarter of 1 per cent per year over the decade. In-migration from 
other parts of Canada could not have been very large, although it is 
impossible to be definite since there are no data on gross inter- 
provincial movement of population. What evidence there is, however, 
suggests that in-migration was very small. 


Net out-migration of population from New Brunswick averaged 
about 12 per thousand during the 1950's, although the rate actually 
varied from a high of 15 per thousand at the beginning of the period to 
a negative figure in 1959, when there was a net inflow of people into 
the province. Between 1950 and 1960 out-migration totalled 39,000. It 
would appear that the rate of emigration from New Brunswick is closely 
related to the level of economic activity in central Canada which is the 
destination of most of the people who moved out of New Brunswick during 
the 1950's. Emigration to the United States has dropped considerably in 
recent yearSso 


Information on population by counties is only available for 
the census dates. It is not possible, therefore, to show from which 
counties in New Brunswick these migrants came except for the years 1951 
and 1956. Furthermore, the extent of intercounty migration is not 
known. Data from the 1951 and 1956 censuses provide a partial picture 
of intercounty migration between those two dates. 


Note: Detailed tables for Chapter 1 can be found in Appendix A. 
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Between 1951 and 1956 there was a net out-migration of about 
21,000 persons. Between these two dates, ten counties had a net outflow 
while five counties had a small net inflow of population. These five 
were: Saint John, Kings, Sunbury, Albert and York. These inflows 
reflect the growth of metropolitan Saint John, the construction of Camp 
Gagetown, the growth of the Moncton suburb, and the moderate expansion 
of Fredericton. 


In all, the population of these five counties increased by 
1,217, or 0.8 per cent of the combined population of these counties in 
1951. The population of the ten counties which had a net out-migration 
declined by 21,928, or 6 per cent of the combined 1951 population of the 
ten counties. 


With the exception of Westmorland County, which includes 
Moncton, the counties with net out-migration are rural. The labour 
force of these counties is therefore engaged very heavily in fishing, 
farming, and logging. As will be shown in Chapter 2, these industries 
have reduced their work-force substantially during the decade. Because 
of this, young persons were unable to find jobs after leaving school, 
while older persons were being forced out of the jobs they held. 
Broadly speaking, the migrants were either very young with no work 
experience or were older with obsolete skills. 


Age Distribution While it is not possible to give the age distribution 
of the emigrants, their influence on the characteristics of different 
age groups over the period is obvious. One would expect that the 
emigrants would be mostly of labour force age and that most of them 
would also be single. In a special study of a sample of the population 
of Gioucester County,+ it was found that 92 per cent of the emigrants 
were between the ages of 14 and 34, and that of these 92 per cent were 
Single. About half of them were men. In three similar studies in 

Nova Scotia, the emigrants were also very young. A comparison of the 
age distribution of the New Brunswick population with that of Canada in 
1950 and 1960 shows the effects of this out-migration. In 1950, 26 per 
cent of the New Brunswick population was in the age group 25 to 44 
compared with 29 per cent for Canada as a whole. By 1960, this same age 
group accounted for only 23 per cent of the New Brunswick population 
while for Canada it still accounted for 27 per cent. Table 1 on page 3 
shows additional data on the effects of out-migration on the composition 
of the New Brunswick population. 


Over the same period, persons under 15 years of age increased 
from 35 to 37 per cent of the New Brunswick population. The result of 
these shifts was a further reduction in the proportion of the total 
population of working age from 65 per cent in 1950 to 62 per cent ten 
years later. Since it is from this group of persons that the labour 
force is drawn, its size and age composition are among the principal 
determinants of the size of the labour force itself. 


: This study will be mentioned many times in this report. Henceforth it 


will be called the 'Gloucester County Study'. 
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Table 1 = Percentage Distribution of the Population, 
Canada_and New Brunswick, 1950 and 1960 


1950 1960 
Age Group Canada New Brunswick Canada New Brunswick 
per cent 
15-19 7.8 8.6 Tol 9.2 
20-24 8.1 7.6 6.8 T32 
25-44 28.8 26.2 pa orl 23 01 
Total (15-44) 44.7 42.4 41.6 39.5 


Source: Population Estimates, Reference Paper No. 40, DBS, 1921-1952 
and Estimated Population by Sex and Age Group for Canada and 
the Provinces, DBS, 1957-1960. 


The lower ratic of persons of working age to total population 
has three important effects which affect governments directly: first, 
it reduces average incomes and hence the tax base; second, it reduces 
the actual number of taxpayers; and third, it tends to increase the 
demand for social services. On the other hand, if these people had 
remained in New Brunswick, many of them would have been unemployed. By 
moving, they not only relieved the drain on the province's welfare 
services and the unemployment insurance fund but also provided growing 
areas of the national economy with their needed services. 


During the decade there was also a shift in the distribution 
of the New Brunswick population between rural and urban residence. By 
1960, however, the proportion of the New Brunswick population living in 
rural areas was still substantially higher than that of the country as a 
whole, 54 per cent compared with 33 per cent. 


Labour Force 


Growth and Participation The New Brunswick civilian labour force was 

about 167,000 in 1951 and had increased by about 2 per cent to 171,000 

by 1961. Since this percentage increase was somewhat less than the 

increase in the population_of working age, participation in the labour 

force dropped accordingly.*? There was, however, a substantial increase 

in the proportion of women entering the labour force and hence a decline 

in the participation rate of men. In 1951, only about 19 per cent of the 
women of working age in New Brunswick participated in the labour force; 

ten years later, this had increased to 25 per cent, which was somewhat below 
the national average rate of 29 per cent. There are two principal reasons for 
this development: (1) the increase in urbanization and (2) the increase 

in the demand for women workers. This shift in demand, which reflects 

the expansion of the trade and service industries will be examined in 

more detail in the next chapter. 


Ta "Labour force participation" is the term used when referring to the 
percentage of the population aged 14 years and over who are “in the 
labour force", = i.eo., at work or looking for work. 
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The extent to which men participated in the New Brunswick 
labour force declined from about 79 per cent in 1951 to 70 per cent in 
1961. The Canadian rate also fell but much less sharply, from 84 per 
cent to 81 per cent. The principal reasons for the fall in male 
participation are: (1) young persons stayed in school longer; (2) older 
persons retired younger; (3) the age distribution of the population became 
less favourable to labour force participations; and (4) there was a relative 
fall in the demand for male labour. To some extent, all these factors 
were present in the Canadian economy, but, for various reasons which will 
be examined in the next chapter, were less serious than in New Brunswick. 
In addition, there was a heavy concentration of out-migration among 
young men. 


Men between the ages of 25 and 44 remain in the labour force 
regardless of economic activity. If they become unemployed they remain 
in the labour market actively seeking jobs. Between 1950 and 1960, 
participation by this group remained stable, both in the country as a 
whole and in New Brunswick. Participation in the labour force by the 
other age groups is much more sensitive to changes in the level of demand 
for labour. Since demand for male labour was very slack, participation 
in the labour force by these age groups declined over the decade. 


Educational Achievement In 1951 the educational achievement of the 

New Brunswick labour force, as measured by the number of years spent in 
school, was below that of the Canadian labour force as a whole. Only 
5e5 per cent of the New Brunswick labour force had completed 13 or more 
years of schooling compared with 10.3 per cent for the country as a 
whole. The opposite was true at the other end of the scale; 13.7 per 
cent of the New Brunswick labour force had less than five years of 
schooling compared with 7.1] per cent for the national labour force. 
Part of these differences results from the larger proportion of the 
population living in rural areas in New Brunswick than in the rest of 
the country. Persons living in rural areas generally spend fewer years 
in school than those living in urban areas. This is shown in Table 2 
below. 


Table 2 = Percentage Distribution of the Labour Force by Years of 
Schooling, Canada_and_ New Brunswick, 1951 


Years of Schooling 


O=4 228 9-12 13-16 17 and Over Total 
Canada 
Rural Ll oA 561 o hath 368 140 100.0 
Urban 50 366/ 45.3 9.5 Oath 100.0 
New Brunswick 
Rural 2001] 54.6 2eak PAA) 0.6 100.0 
Urban 6.5 394 45.4 6.6 papel | 100.0 


Source: Special Tabulation from the 1951 Census prepared by the DBS. 
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In all of Canada the rural labour force had spent considerably 
less time in school than the urban labour force, while both rural and 
urban members of the New Brunswick labour force had spent much less time 
in school than their counterparts in the country as.a whole. While 11.4 
per cent of the Canadian rural labour force had spent less than five 
years in school, the percentage for New Brunswick was 20.1 per cent. At 
the other end of the scale, while 4.8 per cent of the Canadian rural 
labour force had spent 13 or more years in school, only 2.6 per cent of 
the New Brunswick rural labour force had done so. 


There was much less difference between the years of schooling 
of the New Brunswick and Canadian urban labour force, although the 
national figures were still higher. If one could examine these figures 
on the basis of the size of urban areas, the differences might disappear. 
Many small villages classified as ‘urban’ in the census have essentially 
rural labour forces and rural educational facilities. There are more of 
these types of ‘urban’ centres in New Brunswick than in the country as 
a whole. 


It is probably true that little 'formal'? education is 
penuhen by most persons after they enter the labour force. Some, 
however, take academic courses through the adult education program. 
Generally speaking, however, new entrants to the labour force have more 
formal education than those who retire. It seems probable, therefore, 
that the educational achievement of the New Brunswick Labour force has 
increased since 195l. 


In 1951 persons between the ages of 5 and 24 attending school 
in New Brunswick accounted for 55 per cent of the total population in 
that age group, compared with 52 per cent for Canada as a whole. This 
difference is the result of the age distribution of persons within the 
broad age group 5 to 24. If allowance is made for this difference, the 
school attendance rate was approximately the same in New Brunswick as 
it was in the rest of Canada. 


By 1960 the school attendance rate in New Brunswick had 
increased to 65 per cent. A part of this increase is the result of 
shifts in the age distribution of persons of school age. The actual 
increase in school attendance which was not the result of changes in the 
age structure of population was equivalent to 40 per cent of the total 
increase. Over the same period the school attendance rate for Canada 
increased to 66 per cent, of which 38 per cent resulted from factors 
other than a shift in the age structure of the population. 


The number of persons attending institutions of higher learning 
in New Brunswick represents about the same proportion of the population 
15 to 24 years of age in New Brunswick as it does in the country as a 
whole. Since there are more students from outside New Brunswick 


2 Formal here means education similar to that received in the regular 
school system. 
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attending universities in the province than there are New Brunswick 
students attending universities outside the province, the above 
comparison must be adjusted. This was done by the Royal Commission on 
Higher Education in New Brunswick. The Commission's Report estimated 
that 3,500 residents of New Brunswick were attending university during 
the 1961-1962 academic year. This is equivalent to 3.6 per cent of the 
population 15 to 19 years of age compared with 4.8 per cent for the 
country as a whole. The number of foreign students attending Canadian 
universities is approximately the same as the number of Canadian 
students attending foreign universities, and it is not necessary to 
adjust the Canadian figures. 


Part of the differences in the educational achievement of the 
Canadian and New Brunswick labour forces can be attributed to the 
differences in the rural-urban and occupational distribution of these 
labour forces. Even for similar occupations, members of the 
New Brunswick labour force had spent less time in school than members of 
the Canadian labour force. This can be seen in Table 3 on page 7, 


In all industry groups except finance, insurance and real 
estate, a larger percentage of the New Brunswick labour force had less 
than five years of schooling than for the labour force of the whole 
country. Similarly, a much smaller percentage of the New Brunswick 
labour force in all industry groups had completed 13 years of schooling 
or more. 


Of equal importance is the large difference in the educational 
achievement of the labour force of the various industries. This is 
equally true in New Brunswick as it is in the rest of Canada. In the 
province of New Brunswick 22.6 per cent of the agricultural labour force 
had less than five years of schooling, compared with 5.3 per cent in the 
service, and 4.7 per cent in the trade, industries. On the other hand, 
only 17.4 per cent of the agricultural labour force had nine years of 
schooling or more, compared with 62 per cent in the service, and 59.2 
per cent in the trade, industries. This has implications in terms of 
finding jobs for persons permanently laid off from the primary 
industries. 
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Skills The occupational distribution of the labour force is a function 
of the industrial structure of the economy and of the technology of 
industry itself. Similar occupational titles may represent entirely 
different jobs. A farmer on a small subsistence farm using horse-drawn 
implements and hand tools requires a different set of skills than a 
farmer on a large mechanized dairy farm. A similar comparison could be 
made for many other occupations. 


The level of skill of an occupation is determined by two 
general factors: the character of the occupation itself and the 
training and ability of the person working in the occupation. Since the 
character of the occupation is itself partly determined by the industry 
in which it is found, it follows that the industrial distribution of any 
labour force has a direct effect on its skill level. Furthermore, 
differences in the ratios of skilled to total workers of the labour 
force of different regions can partly be explained by the industrial 
distribution of the labour force within each region. 


In 1951 the industrial distribution of the New Brunswick 
labour force was heavily weiohted toward the primary industries and the 
orocessing of the products of the primary industries. With the exception 
of the pulp and paper industry, these industries do not have a very 
highly educated labour force. The differences in the educational 
achievement of the Jabour force of the major industry groups were shown 
in Table 3. In Table 4 below, similar information is shown for the 
food and beverage, wood products and paper products industries. 


Table 4 - Percentage Distribution of the Labour Force by Years of 
Schooling in Selected Industries, Canada and 


New Brunswick, 1951 


Years of Schooling 
Industry 0-4 5-8 Qe12 13 & Over Total 


Food & Beverage 


Canada 6.3 AT 25 39.3 Got 100.0 

New Brunswick Y256 Son 0 29.06 oee 100.0 
Wood Products 

Canada lies S466 30.0 Ger 100.0 

New Brunswick 18.8 5Ge 3 255G Liat 100<0 
Paper Products 

Canada 9.0 AS. 7 369 8.4 100.0 

New Brunswick ihe 44,2 29 4 Gn 7 100.0 


Source: Census of Canada 1951, Vol. IV, Table 19. 


The three industry groups have a rather large percentage of 
their labour force with less than five years of schooling, although 
somewhat lower than primary industries. Surprisingly, the food and 
beverage industry has a smaller percentage of its labour force with 
less than five years of schooling than the other two groups. This is 
partly because women account for 25 per cent of the work~force and 
generally have more education. While 14 per cent of the men in this 
industry had less than five years of schcoling, only 9 per cent of the 
women were in this category. 


The skills of the New Brunswick labour force as measured by 
years of schooling, and allowing for the industrial distribution of the 
provincial labour force, were below those of the Canadian labour force 
in 1951. 


The next question is, obviously: What has happened since 1951? 
The increase in urbanization, shifts from the primary to the service 
industries, and the increase in school attendance has probably narrowed 
the gap somewhat. Data on enrolment in vocational and technical courses 
are only available from 1952 on. These, however, show that during the 
academic year 1952-1953 enrolment in vocational and technical courses in 
New Brunswick totalled 3,057, or 3.8 per cent of the population 15 to 24 
years of age, compared with 33,033, or 1.5 per cent, for the country as 
a whole. By 1959-1960, enrolment in New Brunswick had increased to 
6 per cent of the population 15 to 24 years of age, while for all of 
Canada, enrolment had increased to about 7 per cent. So far as the 
number of persons trained is concerned, New Brunswick kept pace with 
the rest of the country. This does not imply that the number was 
sufficient, or that the quality of the trainees adequate, to meet the 
needs of the New Brunswick economy. This problem wiil be discussed later. 


A very small proportion of the labour force is trained through 
the school system. The majority of workers in semi-skilled, and many in 
skilled, occupations learn their trade informally on the job, that is, 
without any classroom instruction. Unfortunately, statistics are not 
available for enough industries or in sufficient detail to indicate the 
extent of in-plant training on a provincial basis. What evidence there 
is suggests that in number at least New Brunswick industries compare 
favourably with the rest of the country, provided that the differences in 
the industrial structure of the two economies are taken into account. 


There is little direct evidence concerning the quality of the 
training given in New Brunswick industries compared with the rest of the 
country. One suspects that, since the New Brunswick labour force has 
received less formal education and since the technology of some 
New Brunswick industries is somewhat less advanced than in other parts 
of Canada, the skill of the labour force would be somewhat lower. The 
size of the operating unit in most New Brunswick industries is much 
smaller than in the rest of the country. This is closely interrelated 
with the industry or firm and must be reflected in the kinds of skills 
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acquired by workers in these establishments. This narrow range of work 
experience reduces the mobility of the labour force migration both inside 
New Brunswick as well as to other provinces. 


The Adaptability of the Labour Force 


Definition So far, this chapter has been concerned with labour supply 
in relation to its size, age and sex composition, participation in the 
labour force, education, training, skill and work experience. 
Comparisons between the characteristics of New Brunswick's labour 
supply and those of the country as a whole were made to place the 
province in the national picture and to explain differences where 
possible. 


No judgment was made or implied concerning the adequacy of the 
quality of the labour supply of the province or the nation to meet the 
demand of the economy in the sixties. Increased activity by governments 
in the field of manpower training, as well as recent public discussion 
of this problem, indicates agreement on the suggestion that Canada's 
manpower resources are not adequately trained either to meet current 
demand or the challenge of the technological revolution which is taking 
place in Canadian industries. 


The Manpower and Social Affairs Committee of the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) recently stated: 
"Great changes in the economic structure of member countries are to be 
envisaged during the coming decade in view of competition from developing 
countries, new patterns of trade policy, and rapid technital progress. 
A highly adaptable labour force is therefore of great importance for 
growth; manpower resources should be attracted as rapidiy as possible to 
the most expansive and productive areas." The same problems which face 
Canada as a nation face New Brunswick as a province. In some respect, 
industrial changes which have taken place during the fifties have 
affected the New Brunswick economy much more severely than the rest of 
the country. This becomes obvious when labour demand is discussed in 
Chapter 2. 


Adaptability in this discussion means the ability and 
willingness of the labour force to meet the demands of the economy. It 
implies that new entrants in the labour force be equipped with the 
necessary basic and technical training to meet the demands of the modern 
world of work. It also implies that members of the labour force who 
become redundant in a particular occupation be retrained for expanding 
occupations. This assumes that all the facilities are avaiiable to 
provide the members of the labour force with the necessary training and 
guidance to fit them for jobs. If geographical movement is involved, 
provisions must be made to minimize the financial burden to the 
individuals 
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Willingness to adapt here means the individual's acceptance of 
the extra effort which training or retraining involves, as well as the 
social discomfort of a new environment. Of course, the individual may 
need assistance to make the transition. 


To quote again from the Manpower and Social Affairs Committee 
of the OECD: "Countries often accept the burden of large direct or 
indirect subsidies or protectionist measures to maintain employment for 
their citizens in declining and low productive sectors. The taxpayers' 
and consumers’ money could often be much better used if it helped 
workers to cover the cost of moving and retraining for better jobs and 
occupations. Such expenditure for the improvement of human resources 
and their reallocation is not a cost to society but a highly profitable 
investment in adaptation." 


Ability to Adapt There are many factors which may affect the ability of a 
member of the labour force to move to a new job. The following were 
considered most significant by the Committee: education and training for 
those job changes which do not involve geographic movement, and education 

and training plus sufficient money for removal] expenses, and adequate housing 
accommodation in the new location, for job changes which do. 


Before discussing the factors which affect the adaptability of 
the labour force, it might be useful to examine the extent of the mobility 
of the New Brunswick labour force during the 1950's. Unfortunately, data 
on mobility are fragmentary. Furthermore, it is not possible to make 
comparisons between the mobility of the New Brunswick labour force and 
that of Canada as a whole. 


Between 1950 and 1960, net emigration of population from 
New Brunswick averaged about 1.2 per cent per year. In addition to 
this outward movement, five counties recorded a net inflow of people 
from the other ten counties. 


In the Gloucester County study, it was found that between 1957 
and 1960 a number equivalent to 3 per cent of the labour force per year 
had left the county. Two thirds of these movers went to central Canada; 
the rest went to other parts of New Brunswick. The movers were not only 
involved in a change of location but also in job changes. 


Some information is available through the National Employment 
Service on persons who make job changes through its records on hirings and 
separations .™ However, the data does not give sufficient coverage to be 
useful for an analysis of job changes within the labour force. It can be 
seen from Table 7 in Chapter 2, that the number of jobs which disappeared in 
the goods-producing industries between 1950 and 1960 numbered about 1,000 per 
year. The number of jobs created averaged about 2,200 and were in the 
service-producing industries. These figures are net and conceal a large 
number of job changes. The new jobs were so different in character from 
the old jobs that it is unlikely that those who became redundant in the 
old jobs obtained employment in the new ones. What evidence there is 


DBS publishes some data obtained from the operations of the National 
Employment Service, in "Hiring and Separation Rates in Certain Industries". 
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suggests that the new jobs were filled by women and young men entering 
the labour force. Those who left the old jobs either replaced persons 
who retired from other goods=producing industries, moved away, retired 
from the labour force or became unemployed. 


Education and Training The above discussion on job changes mentioned 
the disparity between the kinds of jobs for which the demand has been 
decreasing and those for which the demand has been increasing. Table 3 
above shows the educational achievement of the New Brunswick labour 
force by industrial groups. Nearly one quarter of those in agriculture 
and fishing had less than five years of schooling, and less than one 
fifth had completed nine years of schooling or more. On the other hand, 
the industries in which the demand for labour was increasing, less than 
5 per cent of the labour force had less than five years of schooling, 
while over 60 per cent had nine years of schooling or more. 


This was the educational achievement of the existing labour. 
force in the expanding industries in 195]. With new entrants to the 
labour force having more education, and in a tight labour market where 
age may also be a barrier, it is not unreasonable to conclude that the 
education of the redundant workers was inadequate to meet the needs of 
expanding industries. Furthermore, the number of job openings in 
New Brunswick was not sufficient to utilize the available labour supply 
even if there had been a perfect match between the kinds of jobs avail-~ 
able and the skills of the existing labour force. 


The Cost of Moving It is obvious that even if a person has the educa» 
tion and training and knows of a job to go to in a distant city, it may 
still not be possible for him to move because of Jack of funds. The ~ 
Government has recognized this and has, through the National Employment 
Service and other agencies, paid the cost of moving workers. The number 
of workers who have been helped in this way is very small in relation to 
the total number who moved. 


Unfortunately, it is not possible to say how much it does cost 
workers to move because so little is known about the distances involved 
and the means of transportation used. Workers who have automobiles and 
no dependents can move fairly cheaply. On the other hand, families 
without automobiles who have to travel an overnight journey by train may 
find the cost of the journey prohibitive. This is further increased if 
household effects are included. 


In the Gloucester County study, 90 per cent of the movers were 
single, and two thirds of them had moved to central Canada, mostly in 
Montreal, Toronto and northern Ontario. The married movers had gone to 
other parts of the province. Even for those who had gone to Saint John, 
the cost of moving would be considerable. 


The Availability of Housing An important factor to remember in discussing 
the mobility of the labour force, is that the movement is from deciining 
areas, where housing is relatively abundant and usually cheap, to . 
expanding areas where housing is scarce and usually expensive. Movement 
in New Brunswick has been from rural areas and small urban centres in the 
North to the more populous centres of Moncton and Saint John in the Southo 
House ownership is very high in rural areas. 
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In the Gloucester County study, of the family heads with a record of 
"broken employment’; 70 per cent owned their homes completely. Of the 
balance, over two thirds paid $40 or less per month on rent or mortgage. 


Keeping this in mind, it is easy to see that lack of housing 
accommodation for family units could reduce the ability of redundant 
workers to move even if they had the necessary training, enough money 
to finance the removal expenses and a job to go to. One must also allow 
for the payment of one month's rent in advance, a not inconsiderable 
addition to the cost of moving. 


Willingness to Adapt In peacetime, our society does not force members 
of the labour force to change jobs or to change location. This kind of 
labour market decision is left to the individual. Society may provide 
the institutional framework within which those changes can take place,. 
but they will not take place unless the individual is willing to make 
them. 


What then are the factors which may reduce the willingness of 
an individual member of the labour force to adapt to changing work 
patterns? Since many of these factors are in the realm of emotions, 
attitudes and social customs, they are difficult to separate and almost 
impossible to measure. They are no less real or important for ali that, 
and to omit them from the present discussion would not do justice to 
their importance. 


For the sake of convenience, the factors which the Committee 
considers affect the individual's willingness to adapt to new work 
patterns are discussed under three headings: (1) economics; (2) social; 
and (3) psychological. Their order does not imply an order of 
importance. Their importance depends upon individual circumstances and 
only the individual himself can judge. The most that the social 
scientist can do is observe the behaviour of many individuals in these 
circumstances and try to detect patterns of response to the various 
obstacles. 


Economic Factors For this discussion, ‘economic’ refers to those 
factors which can be given a money value. Only three such factors are 
included here. These are: (1) income supports; (2) private savings 

and income from another member of the familys and (3) ownership of house 
and/or land. 


Income supports refer to payments which the individual receives 
when not working and include unemployment insurance benefits, unemploy- 
ment assistance, relief, pensions of various kinds, and family allowance. 
The first three of these income supports are directly tied to the 
unemployment status of the individual while the others are not. 


3 The term ‘broken employment’ means a period of non~employment of one 
month or more during a two-year period which is not the result of 
illness or a strike. 
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How important income supports are as a factor affecting the 
willingness of a member of the labour force to move,depends,in turn, upon 
several other factors. These are: (a) the need of the individual; (b) 
the gap between the income supports and earnings obtainable from employ- 
ment; (c) the strength of the other economic and non-economic factors 
mentioned above; and (d) the individual's assessment of future employ- 
ment opportunities in his own area. 


In assessing the strength of these factors, it must be 
remembered that in Canada the level of pensions, unemployment insurance 
benefits and family allowances,are established for an urban society, 
while the large movements of workers, particularly in New Brunswick, 
have been, and will continue to be for some time, from rural to urban 
areas. Hence, what may be regarded as quite inadequate income in an 
urban centre in central Canada may be considered adequate in the rural 
areas of New Brunswick. 


Furthermore, many rural people are accustomed to working for 
an annual income, whatever its size, rather than a weekly or monthly 
wage. Many construction workers and other seasonal workers in urban 
areas are also accustomed to similar work patterns. They tend to think 
of a certain annual sum of money as being sufficient to maintain their 
living standards. When the main source of income disappears, they are 
not likely to move until they have exhausted all other attempts to 
maintain their standards on an annual basis. 


In the Gloucester County study, the income of the unemployed 
during their non=-work period was equivalent to about 50 per cent of 
their incomes when working. Since the majority of them worked in 
seasonal industries, their general work pattern consisted of working 
only during the period May to December. When winter logging was carried 
on more extensively, some used to work during January and February. 
Income supports offset this loss of income and has enabled many persons 
to maintain their annual income. 


There is another way of looking at income supports for persons 
who experience frequent periods of unemployment, particularly in rural 
and low income areas. This is to add the income support to wage income. 
In other words, if some people do think of income in terms of an annual 
sum received in a discontinuous fashion, rather than a continuous series 
of weekly sums, then income supports constitute an increase in income 
and not a reduction. In the Gloucester County study, income supports 
accounted for nearly one third of the income of persons with incomes 
ranging from $1,000 to $2,999 per annum to about one sixth for those 
with incomes of $3,000 and over. 


Private savings alone are not likely to impede family heads 
from moving tc a job, although they may enable him to postpone the actual 
moving date. In the case of a single individual, some private savings 
plus occasional work in the summer months as well as seasonal benefits 
in winter can reduce his willingness to move to a location where 
permanent employment is available. 
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It is unlikely that, in the low income rural areas where 
surplus labour exists, the level of private savings will constitute an 
important obstruction to mobility of labour. It is included here only 
because, if other factors are reasonably important, then a relatively 
low level of private saving could act as the 'straw that broke the 
camel's back'. 


Of much greater importance than private savings as a deterrent 
to the mobility of a family head is the existence of an additional wage- 
earner _in the family. The significance of this factor will depend upon 
the size of the family, the number of additional wage-earners, their 
income, the strength of the other factors, and the expected duration of 
the unemployment period. 


The importance of this factor for the community depends upon 
the number of unemployed family heads with additional wage-earners in 
the family. In the Gloucester County study, one quarter of the family 
heads with a record of broken employment had one or more additional 
wage~earners in the family. At approximately the same date, July, 1960, 
140,000 family heads in the whole of Canada were unemployed. In 54,000, 
or 34 per cent of these family units, there was at least one additional 
wage-earner. In the Gloucester County study and in three similar labour 
market studies in Nova Scotia, while only about one quarter of the rural 
family units where the heads had a record of broken employment at least 
one additional member of the family was.employed; the ratio. in urban 
areas was nearly one third. To the Committee's knowledge, the effect 
which income from additional wage-earners in the family has on the 
individual's willingness to move has never been documented. If it is 
important, it could affect the mobility of, at most, one quarter of the 
‘unemployed' family heads. 


Ownership of a house and land can be both an economic and a 


psychological, or emotional, factor. The economic importance of home 
ownership can be measured by imputing a rental value to it or by 
comparing its value with the cost of renting similar accommodation in 
expanding areas. Ownership of land can be valued on the basis of the 
income it produces, either in cash or in kind. Sentimental attachment 
to the old homestead is also important. 


In the Gloucester County study, 84 per cent of the rural family 
heads with broken employment owned their homes completely. Of the 
remainder, nearly two thirds paid less than $40 per month in rent or 
mortgage. Hence, house ownership, even if allowance is made for taxes, 
could represent from $300 to $1,000 net per annum if valued in terms of 
the cost of rented accommodation in urban centres in southern 
New Brunswick or central Canada. Furthermore, landlords rent property 
to make money and consequently expect their rents to be paid. An 
unemployed worker with a family might find it difficult to pay his rent 
and might have to face the possibility of eviction. In any event, he 
will find that after his rent is paid not much of his unemployment 
benefits are left for his other needs. 
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Nor can he sell his rural home or his farm even if he wants to. 
There is no market for old rural properties, unless they are located 
near cities. In these cases, the problem does not arise since the owner 
can commute to the city, as many of them do. 


The value of land ownership can also be measured, although 
there are no published statistics on this. In the Gloucester County 
study, an estimate was obtained of the value of farm and forest products 
sold or produced for the use of the family. About 84 per cent of rural 
families, where the head had a record of broken employment and where the 
head did not earn his living from the farm or forest, received income in 
cash or kind from the land. The net value of this income averaged $550 
per family and represented an addition of 20 per cent to the family 
income from other sources. 


Social Factors. There are many factors which can reduce the willingness 
of members of the labour force to move from one location to another 
which are related to the organization of society, its institutions, 
culture, language and attitudes. It is impossible to determine the 
strength of these social factors with existing statistics. Sociologists 
in the United States have done several studies in this area but, 
generally speaking, the results are now conclusive. They do tend to 
suggest the importance of individual social factors in isolated cases. 
Labour market analysts have assumed that social factors play an 
important role determining labour mobility but have not been able to 
document its importance. 


It might still be useful to examine more closely what some of 
these factors are and how they might affect mobility. For convenience, 
they are grouped under the following headings: (1) attitudes of society 
towards mobility; and (2) cultural problems. 


It is difficult to say what society's attitudes towards 
mobility are. At certain periods in Canada's development, there were 
large movements of people from one part of the cbpuntry to another. Such 
strong economic incentives were at work that it is difficult to know 
what society's attitudes were towards this movement. It is true that 
considerable glamour was attached to the development of the frontier and 
the cry of: 'Go West young man' was heard in the fishing villages of 
New Brunswick. It must be noted that the 'young' was emphasized and was 
more by way of giving advice to young men on their careers than to 
convince established family men to seek new horizons. 


Even today it is difficult to judge society's real attitude 
towards mobility. One often reads in the press strong views about the 
lack of mobility of the labour force. Usually these views are expressed 
by professionals who see mobility as a means of improving the allocation 
of labour thereby reducing unemployment and increasing incomes. 


In a study on labour mobility, prepared by the Canadian Labour 
Congress for the Royal Commission on Canada's Economic Prospects, the 
attitude of society towards the mobile worker is discussed briefly. 
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"The good citizen is portrayed as one who takes great pains to raise and 
educate his family, participates in community affairs, is interested in 
his civic Government, owns his own home and generally integrates himself 
into the general and constructive life of his locality. In other words, 
the good citizen tends to be an immobilized worker." 

This may be less important in rural areas where outward 
mobility is continually taking place. Limited employment opportunities 
and the existence of large families have made mobility essential for 
survival, While other factors may be very strong, it is unlikely that 
society's attitudes are an important deterrent to mobility from rural 
to urban areas. 


Differences in the culture of the old areas and, the areas in 
which new jobs are available may either deter a worker from moving, or 
if he moves, may make it difficult for him to adjust in his new 
surroundings. 


Some of these difterences in culture are associated with 
language, religion, education and training. It may be extremely 
difficult for a worker to adjust to his new job and even harder for his 
wife to adjust to her new social environment if a language barrier 
exists. If superimposed on this difficulty, the new location does not 
have facilities for worship in the worker's chosen religion, or if the 
schools do not provide the kind of education he thinks his children 
should have, the higher scale of living which his new job affords him 
may lose much of its importance. 


How significant are these factors in the New Brunswick 
economy? Unfortunately, it is not possible to measure their importance. 
Experience with actual cases in New Brunswick would suggest that simply 
providing people with the necessary training and moving them to new jobs 
in new areas does not ensure that they will stay in these jobs. It is 
not possibie to say what the reasons were except that they were not 
economic. In one case, the workers concerned were French-speaking Roman 
Catholics who were moved from the rural north to the urban south among 
English-speaking Protestants. In the other case, there were no 
differences of language or religion but,otherwise,similar problems 
existed. 


Since internal labour mobility in New Brunswick wili continue 
to be from the rural north to urban south for some time to come, some of 
these cultural problems may assume even greater importance. The problems 
may become less important when the new workers establish a social group 
of their own and provide a link with the cultural activities of the old 
ATCA o 
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‘Labour Mobility'’ a study prepared by the Canadian Labour Congress 
for the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 
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, Superimposed on all the economic and social factors which may 
reduce the willingness of workers to move to new jobs in new areas are 

ersonal problems of adjustment. These may take various forms such as: 

CT) fear of not being able to make the adjustments; (2) ignorance of what 
the real conditions are in the new area; (3) fear of being considered a 


failure for leaving; and (4) inability to make the adjustment because of 
different working conditions. 


No matter how depressed an area is, there are always some 
people with jobs. Hence, a worker who cannot find a job in his own area 
may be looked upon as not very competent. The situation may even be 
worse if the principal industries in the area have seasonal operations. 
The same workers laid off in the fall do not have to be hired in the 
spring. This means that even if a man is unemployed part of the summer 
and the whole winter, he may be taken on in the spring. Hence, he may 
Stay around and take his chance rather than admit defeat and move. 


The worker may also be ignorant of conditions in the new area 
and may not be prepared to take the risk of going to a new job which, 
while trained for, he may not be able to hold. He may be afraid of 
becoming unemployed in a strange area where the real value of income 
supports may be considerably less than it was ‘back home’. 


Even if the individual has made the move and his performance 
on the job is quite acceptable, he may still have difficulties adjusting 
to his new working conditions. A man who has been working in agricul- 
ture, fishing or forestry on a part-year basis may find it difficult to 
adjust to year-round employment. The noise of a factory where the 
machines and the foreman set the pace and method of work represent a 
striking change to his previous work experience. He also has been used 
to working in the daytime only and may now have to work shift work. 

He may be able to adjust to all the physical conditions but may find it 
impossible to get used to having somebody telling him how and when to 
do. everything. 
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Labour Force Projections for New Brunswick, 1966 


There are two principal difficulties involved in projecting 
the labour force. These are: (1) the difficulties of projecting the 
population because it is impossible to predict interprovincial popula- 
tion movements; and (2) the difficulties of predicting the course of 
participation rates. 


The projections attempted here are for males only. One of the 
reasons for not including females is the great difficulty in forecasting 
the future size of a female labour force. By and large, men remain in 
the labour force for most of their adult lives regardless of job 
opportunities. In contrast, most women enter and leave the labour market 
in response to widening or decreasing job opportunities, and are not 
committed to a life-time of labour force participation to the same extent 
as men. To estimate the future size of the female labour force would 
necessitate making certain detailed assumptions about future industrial 
growth and changes in job opportunities, which cannot be done here. 

What can be stated, however, is that there is not much likelihood of a 
general shortage of female labour arising in the next few years, 
although there may be shortages in certain occupations. 


Moreover, the findings of this study show that the lack of 
expanding job opportunities, unemployment and under~employment are 
characteristics of the provincial economy which affect the male work- 
force, not that of the women. This being the case, it is important to 
have some notion of the size of the male labour force which can be 
anticipated, in order to devise appropriate policies for employment and 
labour market adjustment. 


_ Accordingly, two estimates of the 1966 male population were 
prepared. The first estimate was based on the assumption that no out- 
migration of New Brunswick males would take place between 1961 and 1966. 
The second estimate was based on the supposition that out-migration would 
continue at the same rate as it did between 1956 and 1961. 


To project the population, ten-year survival rates were applied 
to the 1956 census population. In other words, all males four years of 
age and over were aged ten years to give the total male population 14 
years of age and over for 1966. To arrive at the civilian non-institutional 
population, an estimated number of men in institutions, on Indian reserva= 
tions and in the armed forces were subtracted from each age group. These 
figures were provided by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The first estimate, assuming no out-migration took place, 
indicated that the New Brunswick male civilian non-institutional popula- 
tion 14 years and over would be about 211,000 by June, 1966, compared 
with about 186,000 in June 1961. The second estimate, assuming continued 
out-migration, would give a male population of 204,000. 
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To arrive at an estimate of the size of the male labour force 
for 1966, it was necessary to make certain assumptions about participa- 
tion rates. Generally speaking, the participation rate for men in the 
age groups 25 to 44 and 45 to 64 does not change very much over time. 

The rate for the younger age group 14 to 19 is affected by many factors 
such as school attendance, age distribution within the group, out- 
migration, the availability of jobs, etcetera. Over the past two decades 
the rate for this group has been dropping. With the building of four new 
trade schools and two combined trade schools and institutes of technology 
now in progress in New Brunswick, and an iftcreasing emphasis on further 
education for youth, the pull of the school system is likely to reduce 
the rate even further. Similarly, the rate for men 65 and over is 
affected by changes in retirement age, the availability of pensions, job 
opportunities and other factors. The rate for this group has also been 
falling. 


These two groups together accounted for about 30 per cent of 
the male civilian non-institutional population 14 and over in New Brunswick 
in 1961. Hence, any change in their participation rate is immediately 
reflected in the size of the total male labour force. 


Male participation rates were forecast by age group for the 
whole of Canada for 1966, on the assumption that a 4 per cent unemploy= 
ment rate would prevail at that time. Participation rates were then 
obtained for Canada and for New Brunswick from 1961 census data. It was 
assumed that the ratio between the New Brunswick and the Canada participa= 
tion rates for 1961 would remain constant over the next five years. This 
ratio was applied to the 1966 estimates for Canada, in order to obtain 
participation rate estimates for New Brunswick for 1966. 


If these rates are applied to the first estimate of the popula- 
tion of 211,000, which assumes no out-migration, the result is a labour 
force estimate of 147,000 males. 


If these rates are applied to the second population estimate of 
204,000, based on the assumption that out-migration continued at the same 
rate as between 1956 and 1961, the result is a labour force estimate of 
142,000 males. 


As preliminary population estimates for June 1962 indicate a 
continuing out-migration at a similar rate to previous years, the second 
population estimate would appear to be the more realistic one. This 
means that there would be an addition of approximately 13,000 males to 
the labour force between 1961 and 1966, or 2,600 per year. In contrast, 
there was almost no overall growth in male employment between 1951 and 
1960. (It might be noted here that the New Brunswick participation rates 
for males are lower than those for Canada for all age groups in the popula- 
tion. If, therefore, the provincial rates were raised to national levels, 
the anticipated increase to the male labour force would be even greater 
than that estimated here.) 
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The major part of this increase in the labour force will come 
from the males in the youngest age group 14 to 19 years. Even assuming 
continued out-migration at the same rate which has prevailed in the past, 
it was estimated that this part of the civilian non-institutional popula- 
tion would increase by approximately 16 per cent. This does not mean 
that all of the 2,600 males per year over the period 1961-1966 can 
actually be expected to appear in the ranks of the labour force, either 
as employed persons or unemployed persons seeking jobs. But unless 
there is a substantial increase in employment opportunities for men 
which is not now foreseen, adjustments likely will take place such that 
there will be more out-migration, lower participation rates, and a 
higher incidence of unemployment and under-employment. 
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CHAPTER II 


Labour Demand 1950-1960 


The level of employment is dependent upon the level of 
aggregate demand for goods and services. There is no reliable automatic 
mechanism which ensures that aggregate demand will always be at that 
level necessary to maintain full employment no matter how full employ- 
ment is defined. Given a certain level of aggregate demand for goods 
and services, the labour force required to produce these goods and 
services depends upon the existing industrial organization, the produc- 
tion functions of various industries, the skill of the labour force, the 
efficiency of capital, the resourcefulness of management, and the avail- 
ability of natural resources. In an economy where goods are sold abroad 
and goods are bought from abroad, the foreign balance has important 
implications for the level of employment. 


Aggregate Demand _and Production 


For a national economy, the level of aggregate demand can be 
estimated and represents national expenditures on goods and services, 
with proper allowance made for the foreign balance. Unfortunately, for 
an individual province statistics do not permit the calculation of a 
Similar estimate. There is no information on interprovincial shipments 
of goods and services, and it is not possible to distinguish between 
income paid to residents of a province and income paid to residents of 
another province. This is unfortunate because an estimate of the level 
of aggregate demand for the province of New Brunswick might help to 
explain some of the differences in the levels of employment between 
this province and the rest of Canada. 


Several attempts have been made to estimate the provincial 
equivalent of the Gross National Product. Since these estimates all 
began with personal income, which represents nearly three quarters of 
the value of total output, the results are all approximately the same. 
While the methods of preparing the estimates can be questioned on 
technical grounds, the results are sufficiently reliable to give rough 
index of economic growth through time. 


Between 1950 and 1960 New Brunswick Gross Provincial Product! 
in constant (1956) dollars increased by an average of 2.7 per cent per 
year compared with a 5 per cent increase for the Gross National Product. 
To put it another way, during this period the New Brunswick rate of 
growth was only about 55 per cent of the national rate of growth. 


About 75 per cent of the items which constitute aggregate 
production are also included in the estimate of personal income, which 
is available on a provincial basis. Table 5 on page 2 compares personal 
income in New Brunswick and Canada for the period 1950-1960. 


l See Table 29, Appendix B, for figures. 
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Table 5 + Personal Income, Canada and New Brunswick, 1950-1960 


Total Personal Income Personal Income Per Person 
Ratio of Ratio of 
New NoBe to New NB. to 
Year Canada Brunswick Canada Canada Brunswick Canada 
bagi a fee Per Cent $ $ Per Cent 
1950 13,428 348 206 979 680 695 
1951 15,824 383 204 1,130 742 65.7 
1952 17,395 406 203 1,203 a2 64.2 
1953 18,336 414 | 203 ; 1,235 777 62.9 
1954 18,421 435 204 1,205 806 66.9 
1955 | 19,738 450 Les rds ¥ 823 65.5 
1956 21,885 497 209 1,361 895 65.8 
1957 23,191 513 202 1,398 908 64.9 
1958 24,702 541 eae 1,449 938 6467 
1959 26 319 580 202 1,509 983 65.1 
1960 27,442 621 203 1,540 1,035 67.2 


Source: National Accounts, Income and Expenditures, 1926-1956 and 1960, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Personal income is made up of the following items: wages, 
salaries and supplementary labour income, net income received by farm 
operators from farm production, net income of non-farm unincorporated 
business, interest, dividends and net rental income of persons, military 
pay and allowances and transfer payments. Wages, salaries and supplemen- 
tary labour income account for nearly two thirds of total personal 
income. It follows that the level of wages and the ratio of wage-earners 
to total population are the principal determinants of personal income per 
persone 


In June 1960 the number of persons employed in New Brunswick 
was estimated at 177,500 and the population was 589,000. Hence the 
employed represent 30.1 per cent of the total population, compared with 
33.9 per cent for the whole country. The reasons for this difference 
were discussed in Chapter 1. 
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The lower ratio of workers to total population explains part 
of the difference between personal income per person in New Brunswick 
and Canada as a whole. Over the whole period 1950-1960 personal income 
per person in New Brunswick averaged 65 per cent of the national 
average, while personal income per worker averaged 78 per cent. 


Over the period 1950-1960 personal income per person in 
New Brunswick increased by 50.2 per cent compared with 57.2 per cent for 
the country as a whole. Personal income per worker in New Brunswick 
increased from $2,245 in 1950 to $3,452 in 1959, or 53.8 per cent, while 
the national average increased from $2,824 to $4,348, or 54 per cent. In 
1950 personal income per worker in New Brunswick was 79.5 per cent of the 
national average. By 1959 the relationship was still the same. 


"Transfer payments" + made by governments to the individual 
increased faster in New Brunswick than for the country as a whole. Since 
these payments are included in personal income, they affected the level 
of personal income and were responsible for maintaining the ratio of 
personal income per worker in New Brunswick to the national average. 
Personal income per worker increased by 54 per cent between 1950 and 1959. 
Without the transfer payments it would have increased by 44 per cent. 


Investment 


Direct and Indirect Effects The size and composition of investment 
expenditures have important direct and indirect effects on the level of 
employment. 


The direct employment effects in this context refer to the 
amount of employment required to put the physical capital in place. It 
might take the form of a new building, new machinery and equipment or 
the repair of existing capital stock. How much employment is created 
depends on the kind of building constructed and the kind of machinery 
and equipment included. 


Some idea of the differences in the amount of employment 
provided by different types of construction projects can be obtained 
from four studies undertaken in the United States in 1959-1960. A 
summary of both the direct and indirect employment created by four 
different types of construction projects are given in Table 6. 


What is interesting in the comparison is not so much the 
differences in man-hours required per $1,000 of contract for the four 
types of construction but the small proportion which represents direct 
on-site labour, slightly less than 40 per cent. Whether these figures 
are applicable to New Brunswick is not known but one would expect the 
ratio to be similar. 


1 Government transfer payments are payments of money for which no goods 
or services are rendered in return. They include such items as old 
age pensions, children's allowances, unemployment insurance, and the 
like. 
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Table 6 - Number of Man-Hours per $1,000 of Contract on Four 
Types of Construction in the UeS»As in 1958-1960 


Number of Man-Hours per $1,000 of Contract 


Schools praee: Hospitals Highways 

Total Man-Hours 242 227 223 219 
Direct 84 97 89 94 
Construction On-Site 84 97 89 94 
Indirect 128 130 134 125 
Construction Off-Site 10 10 LL 5 
Manufacturing | 78 79 79 60 
Transportation 8 9 9 15 
Trade and Service 20 20 22 13 

Other Industries 12 12 13 32(a) 


Source: "Labour Requirements for Federal Office Building Construction", 
U.S. Dept. of Labor, and three other bulletins in the same 
series. 


(a) o¢ these, 23 hours were in mining. 


Investment in machinery and equipment requires less direct 
labour than the construction of buildings. In many instances the only 
direct labour required is that involved in unloading the equipment from 
the transport. 


Investment creates employment indirectly through: (1) the 
suppliers of direct goods and services; (2) the multiplier effect of 
investment on incomes; (3) the demand for labour necessary for the 
operation, repair and maintenance of the new capital; (4) the demand for 
permanent services, @«go, insurance, finance, etc.3; (5) the improved 
general environment for further investment. 


In Table 6 only the first kind of indirect employment effect 
is included. Even this is fairly substantial, accounting for 60 per cent 
of the man-hours required for every $1,000 of construction contract. 
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Investinent in New Brunswick creates employment not only in the 
province but elsewhere. What proportion of this empioyment takes place 
within the province depends upon the nature of the investment. Most of 
the on-site labour in a construction project is usually provided by the 
local labour force. How much of the indirect employment is provided by 
the New Brunswick iabour force depends upon the items involved. At one 
time nearly all the wood which went into buildings was iocal product but 
with the introduction of plywoods, this is no longer true. In addition, 
light metals and precast concrete have replaced wood to some extent; 
these products are not manufactured extensively in New Brunswick. 


It is difficult to say without a closer study of the construc- 
tion industry, but in ‘building and structures’ the provincial labour 
force probably does not provide more than one third of the indirect 
labour required. In highway construction, it is probably closer to 
haif. This is because'a large part of the materials used in highway 
construction can be provided by local industries. In 1949 imports 
accounted for less than 4 per cent of the value of inputs into the 
construction industry for Canada as a whole. For New Brunswick, 
however, shipments from other provinces constitute an ‘import’.- Since 
nearly all the plywood, roofing, and hardware are purchased from other 
provinces, the ‘import’ content of investment in construction is sub- 
stantiaily higher than for the whole country. How much higher may soon 
be known when an interindustry flow table for the New Brunswick economy 
is availabie. This is a project which is being undertaken by the 
Atiantic Provinces Economic Council. 


Investment also creates employment through its effect on 
incomes. This is called the ‘multiplier' effect. Its size depends 
upon the proportion of the additional income which is consumed, which 
economists cail the marginal propensity to consume, and the extent to 
which this additional expenditure is on foreign goods, or the marginal 
propensity to import. 


Attempts to measure the multiplier for aggregate investments 
have not been successful. Reading the economic literature one gets the 
impression that the investment multiplier is quite large probably 
between 2 and 5. More recently, statisticians and economists have 
computed an investment multiplier for various sectors in Canada and 
results suggest a figure of about 1.25. It is slightly lower in those 
sectors which have a high import leakage, say machinery, and higher in 
those sectors which have a low import leakage, say, government 
expenditure and housing. 


Neither the size of the multiplier nor the size of the 
‘import’ leakage are known for the New Brunswick economy. Even if 
these were known it would not tell the whole story. What happens to an 
increase in income arising from the multiplier effect of investment 
on incomes also depends upon the pattern of consumption at the new 
income level. The more of the additional income spent on goods and 
services produced locally, the larger the multiplier and vice versa. 
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Investment also creates jobs of a more permanent nature. How 
many jobs depend upon the nature of the physical capital put in place. 
If the new capital is labour-saving, it will cause a net reduction in 
the number of jobs required to produce a given output. 


Furthermore, there is a large difference in the investment 
per worker among the various industries. Between 19590 and 1960 average 
annual capital expenditures in the manufacturing industries varied all 
the way from $6,085 per worker in the manufacture of petroleum and 
coal products to $95 per worker in the leather products industry. This 
calculation was made by taking average annual capital expenditure and 
dividing it by the average annual number of workers in the industry. 


Under the federal Government's double depreciation program, 
applicants are asked to estimate the number of jobs created by the new 
investment. By the time the Government had received applications 
totalling $105 million, the estimated permanent jobs created by this 
investment was about 1,900 or $55,000 per job created. The variations 
were extremely high, from $600 in one case to $267,000 in another and 
both these extremes were in the same industry, the manufacture of 
chemical products. 


The above figures show the differences in investment per 
worker in the manufacturing industry. In 1962 capital expenditures in 
the manufacturing sector accounted for only 18 per cent of the total for 
the whole country and 12 per cent for New Brunswick. Of much greater 
numerical importance are the capital expenditures made by institutions 
and government departments. These two together accounted for 30 per 
cent of total capital expenditures in New Brunswick in 1962, while 
capital expenditures made by public utilities were nearly 20 per cent 
of the total. 


The number of permanent jobs created by the investment in a 
large hydro development or an automatic telephone exchange may be 
insignificant in the former case and negative in the latter. This will 
be true if the automatic exchange replaces the human operators. 
Indirectly, however, these new facilities may attract other industries 
which require those services. These facilities form what is commonly 
called the ‘infra-structure' of an economy. 


This is true also of institutional and government investment. 
The labour force required to staff a hospital and that required to 
staff a church are quite different in size for the same amount of 
capital expenditures. Housing requires even less than either hospitals 
or churches. Single unit dwellings do not require any labour for their 
operation and not a great deal for repair and maintenance. Multiple 
units require janitorial services and not much else. 


What has been said above in relation to permanent jobs created 
by investment also applies to the creation of permanent demand for 
services. It is impossible to measure the numbers of jobs created as a 
result of the increase in the services required by the new plant. Ina 
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new area, every primary job created by the investment will probably 
require at least one other job to service the new plant and the workers. 
In established areas where services are already available, part of the 
new demand may be met through increased utilization of existing 
services. 


Investment may bring about conditions which are favourable 
for further investment. This may happen because the new investment 
creates external economies. This is the rationale of the industrial 
complex and industrial estate principles. Or the new investment might 
induce further investment because of its psychological effect on 
entrepreneurs. 


1950-1960 Chart 1 below compares new capital investment as a percentage 
of gross product in New Brunswick and Canada for the period 1950-1959. 
Over the period new capital invest- 

ment accounted for 28.3 per cent of 


gross product in New Brunswick Chart 1 - Rate of Investment, Canada 
compared with 23.9 per cent for and New Brunswick, 1950 to 1960 


Canada as a whole. The trend in 
the rate of investment was slightly 
upward over the period for the 
province and the nation. 


Per Cent 


rl ale ere 
4 ew 


On a per worker basis, Brinswick 
new capital investment in New 

Brunswick averaged $888 over the 30 
period 1950-1959, compared with 

$1,185 for Canada as a whole. The 
relationship fluctuated widely, 20 
from 90 per cent of the Canada 

average in 1950 to 60 per cent in 

1953 and up again to 87 per cent 10 
in 1959. 


Canada 


au 55 60 
Source: See Table 30, Appendix B. 


Chart 2 on page 8 shows the proportion of the investment 
expenditures devoted to machinery and equipment, housing, and to all 
other forms of construction in New Brunswick for the years 1950-1951 and 
1959+1960. 
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The differences between Chart 2 - Capital Investment in Canada 
the proportion of new capital and New Brunswick, 1950-51 and 1959-§1 
investment (excludes repair and A dai Rly le OE tag de Ls elie rabi 
maintenance expenditures) CJ Canada 
allocated to housing, machinery 7A New Brunswick 
and equipment and ajl other types 
of assets combined were not 
significant at the beginning of 60 
the decade. The only noticeable 
change which took place during Ris 
the decade was housing, which 
dropped from 25 per cent to 15 
per cent of the total investment AG 
bill in New Brunswick, while for 
Canada as a whole the proportion 
remained unchanged. In New ot) 
Brunswick the actual level of 
housing investment remained the 
same but total investment 
increased and this had the effect 
of reducing housing's share. 10 


Per Cent 


20 


For the whole period 
1950-1960 the New Brunswick 9 
economy allocated 18.5 per cent 
of its investment outlay in 
housing and Canada 19.5 per cent. 
Investment in machinery and equip- 
ment accounted for 34.8 per cent of the New Brunswick capital investment, 
compared with 33.5 per cent for Canada as a whole. 


MA) ae 
1950-51 
(average) ' (average) 


It might also be interesting to examine how New Brunswick's 
investment outlay was allocated on an industrial basis. Unfortunately, 
the data available are for broad industrial groups but a look at what 
happened in these groups between 1950-1960 is worthwhile. 


New investment in the private sector of the New Brunswick 
economy between 1950 and 1960 accounted for a considerably smaller 
proportion (71 per cent) of total new investment than in Canada as a 
whole (81 per cent). Even this comparison probably overstates New 
Brunswick investment in the private sector, since it was during this 
period that Camp Gagetown was built including, of course, a large 
number of housing units for service personnel. Investment in public 
utilities made up about the same proportion of the total in New 
Brunswick as it did in all of Canada. Oniy 12 per cent of New Brunswick 
new investment was allocated to manufacturing, compared with 16 per cent 
in Canada. Part of this difference is the result of the relative 
importance of manufacturing in the two economies, part the result of 
differences in the structure of the industry, and the rest is the result 
of other factors. The manufacturing industry in New Brunswick averaged 
$666 per worker over the period 1950-1959, compared with $840 for Canada 
as a whole. 
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Unfortunately, no information is available on investment in 
the manufacturing subgroups in New Brunswick. This information is 
available for Canada and shows large differences in the amount of 
investment per worker in the various sectors of the manufacturing 
industry. Over the ll»year period 1950-1960, investment per worker 
in Canadian manufacturing industry ranged from $95 in the leather 
products industry to $6,085 in the petroleum and coal products industry. 
Hence the structure of the manufacturing sector has a considerable 
influence on the ievel of new capital investment. 


The Measurement of Labour Demand 


The level of labour demand can be measured by summing the 
employed labour force and the number of job vacancies in existence. 
For Canada as a whole there are several statistical series which give 
a reliable estimate of employment by industries on a monthly and/or an 
annual basis. For the province of New Brunswick the only comprehensive 
statistics on employment are from the decennial census. There are 
several series which give employment data for part of the labour force 
of some of the New Brunswick industries. These statistics were used to 
estimate employment in the various industries for the years 1950- 
1960. These estimates are shown in Table 36 in Appendix B, together 
with details of the methods used. 


The Industrial Distribution of Employment 


Between June 1950 and 1960 employment increased from an 
estimated 155,000 to 177,500. The increase was marked by many fluctuae 
tions. The industries principally responsible for these fluctuations 
were forestry and construction. Employment in forestry was affected by 
changes in demand and by weather conditions, while large construction 
projects like Camp Gagetown and the oil refinery resulted in a large 
temporary increase in construction employment. 


Over the same period, employment in 'goods=producing' indus~ 
tries decreased from 82,400 to 74,100, while in the ‘service-producing’ 
industries it increased from 72,700 to 103,400. As a percentage of the 
total, employment in the goods=producing industries fell from 53 per 
cent in 1950 to 42 per cent in 1960. Employment in the service~producing 
industries increased from 47 per cent of the total to 58 per cent. 

These changes are shown clearly in Table 7 on page 10. 


While similar shifts occurred in the Canadian economy, the 
shifts were less pronounced. Between 1950 and 1960, employment in 
goods~producing industries in Canada decreased from 57.6 per cent to 
47.7 per cent of total employment. The actual number employed in goods= 
producing industries remained the same, since declines in the primary 
industries were offset by increases in manufacturing and construction. 
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Table 7 - Industrial Distribution of Employment in New Brunswick 
1950 and 1960 


1950 1960 
Industries Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
(thousands) (thousands) 
Goods=Producing 82.4 530] T7461 41.7 
Primary 44.0 23 04 33.0 18.5 
Manufacturing 30's L 19.4 28.0 5 og, 
Construction 8.3 eRe Laat T04 
Service-Producing Py 46.9 103.4 58.3 
Transportation, Storage, 
Communication and 
Public Utilities pop: 10.5 1Gez iUao 
Trade and Finance 2461 Leo 3ie4 Biat 
Service a2 a4 20.9 D390 Ses 
All Industries 19de1 100.0 ia eas, 100.0 


Source: See Table 38 in Appendix B. Excludes the 'not stated' group. 


In New Brunswick employment in manufacturing decreased 
absolutely and as a proportion of total employment, while in all of 
Canada manufacturing employment increased but not quite as fast as total 
employment. Hence manufacturing's share declined from 26.1 per cent in 
1950 to 24.8 per cent in 1960. Figures for Canada are shown in Table 8 
on page ll. 


One interesting aspect of this shift in the industrial 
structure of New Brunswick is the effect which it had on the occupa= 
tional distribution of labour demand. In 195i, the census data showed 
that women accounted for only 6.9 per cent of total employment in the 
goods-producing industries but accounted for 39 per cent of employment 
in the service-producing industries. 


Just on the basis of the changes in the industrial structure, 
the employment of women should have increased by 40 per cent between 
1951 and 1960, that is from 33,300 to 46,500. According to the 1961 
census there were 45,806 women in the New Brunswick labour force. Since 
total employment was estimated at 177,500 in June 1960 and 46,500 were 
women, this means that male employment stood at 131,000, unchanged from 
1951. The 1961 census showed that there were 132,549 men in the New 
Brunswick labour force. 
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Table 8 - Industrial Distribution of Employment in Canada, 
1950_and_ 1960 


1950 1960 

Industries Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

sa eames i (thétsarids) 65 aay es \Cthousandayeaeeoee 
Goods~Producing 2,903 5706 25927 4707 
Primary 1,248 24.8 909 14.8 
Manufacturing 13316 26ol 1,923 24.8 
Construction 339 607 495 Bol 
Service-Producing Omlater * 42.4 3,212 52.3 
Total All Industries S50437y | 100.0 6,139 100.0 


Source: Labour Force Survey, June 1950 and 1960. 


Over the next few pages, the report will try to explain why 
these divergent employment trends occurred, by examining in more detail 
what happened to employment and output in individual industries. 


Agriculture Employment in agriculture declined from 27,900 in 1950 to 
an estimated 18,800 in 1960. Net value of production in agriculture, 
which stood at $32.2 million at the beginning of the period, had fallen 
to $29.1 million at the end of the period. If allowance is made for 
changes in prices, physical production declined somewhat more than that 
but less than employment. The index of physical volume of agricultural 
production which stood at 140.2 in 1950 (1935-1939=100) had fallen to 
125.8 by 1961. This is a drop of 10 per cent compared with a fall of 
30 per cent in employment. It should be pointed out that 1950 was an 
exceptional year for New Brunswick agriculture. 


Since farms in New Brunswick are smaller than in the rest of 
Canada, one would expect that income per person engaged in agriculture 
would also be lower, and it is. In 1960 production per agricultural 
worker amounted to approximately $1,800, compared with $2,500 for 
Canada. 


The total land area of New Brunswick is 17.6 million of which 
202 million, or 17 per cent, were in farm land in June 1961]. Nearly 
one third of this is improved land and two thirds of the improved land 
is under crop; the balance is in pasture land. In 195] there were 
26,431 farms with an average of 134.8 acres. By 1956 the number of 
farms had decreased to 22,116 and by 1961 to 11,786. The large drop 
between 1956 and 1961 is partly the result of a change in definition 
and partly the result in the change of real factors. In the 1956 census 
a farm was defined as a "holding on which agricultural operations were 
carried out and which was (a) 3 acres or more in size, or (b) from 1 to 
3 acres in size and with agricultural production during the previous 
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year valued at $250 or more". For the 1961 census a holding was not 
considered a farm unless it sold $50 worth of product even if it was 3 
acres or moree If the definition had not changed, the number of farms 
in 1961 would have been 18,331.+ 


Table 9 = Net Value of Agricultural Production and Index 
of Physical Production, 1950-1961 


$ million __1935-1939=100 
Year Canada New Brunswick Canada New Brunswick 
1950 1,887.2 8282 137.8 140.2 
1951 2,480.5 32.4 (154.7 110.4 
1952 d5623+2 39.3 1662 109.4 
1953 2 5264.3 30.9 157.9 121.6 
1954 1,575.3 R19 119.7 114.1 
1955 1,948.5 28.5 150.4 135.9 
1956 2567506 3707 169.5 127.5 
1957 1,675.6 31.9 133.9 126.7 
1958 1,925.0 3148 145.3 118.2 
1959 1,850.0 28.8 144.6 114.4 
1960 2,001.1 33.9 154.4 122.8 
1961 N/A N/A 5 od 125.8 


Sources Survey of Production, Table 7, DBS, and Index of Farm 
Production, DBS. 


The above definition of a farm makes it quite obvious that 
many persons living on farms do not earn their living only from farming 
operations. This was brought out clearly by a national study and also 
by the Gloucester County study. In the latter report, 84 per cent of 
the rural families, where the head had a record of broken employment 
and where the head did not earn his living from the farm or forest, 


: Census of Canada, 1961, DBS Bulletin SA-1, Tables 1 and 2, and 
Introduction. 
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received income in cash or kind from the land. The net value of this 
income averaged $550 per family and represented an addition of 20 per 
cent to the family income from other sources. Well over half of the 
18,331 farms mentioned above would fall in this category. 


A commercial farm was defined in both census to include "all 
farms reporting $1,200 or more sales of agricultural products for a 
12-month period". On the basis of this definition, the number of 
commercial farms in New Brunswick decreased from 7,704 in 1951 to 5,116 
in 1961. Commercial farms in New Brunswick represented only 43.4 per 
cent of the total number of farms in 1961 compared with 75 per cent in 
Ontario and 65 per cent in Quebec. This further emphasizes the low 
income of New Brunswick farmers already discussed. 


The productivity of farm labour is not only related to the 
Size of farm or the fertility of the soil but also to the use of 
machinery, as well as many other factors. Table 10 below compares the 
number of farms reporting farm machinery in New Brunswick and Canada 
(excluding the Prairie region). 


Table 10 ~ Number of Farms Reporting Farm Machinery, 1961, 
New Brunswick and Canada 


Canada (Excluding 


the Prairie Region) New Brunswick 


Item Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Motor Trucks 94,008 34.8 4,165 3533 
Tractors O23 6717 Saeed 6,866 58.3 
Grain Combines 32,589 12.0 764 6.5 
Electric Power 256,239 94.67 11,328 9601 
Total Farms 270,461 100.0 115786 100.0 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961, Bulletins AA=3 and SA-l. 


Generally speaking, New Brunswick farms did not use farm 
machinery to as great an extent as the rest of Canada. Of all farms in 
New Brunswick 58 per cent reported ownership of tractors, compared with 
83 per cent for Canada (excluding the Prairie region). New Brunswick 
farms, on the other hand, were well equipped with trucks and electric 
power. The number of combines reflect the comparative 
unimportance of grain. While the lack of farm machinery is to some 
extent the cause of low productivity of New Brunswick agriculture, low 
productivity and the resulting low incomes prevent farms from increasing 
mechanization. It is a vicious circle. 
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In 1960 the principal sources of farm income were potatoes, 
dairy products, cattle, and forest products in that order. These four 
commodities together accounted for about three quarters of the cash 
income of New Brunswick farmers. The value of these commodities 
fluctuated rather widely but no overall trend emerged, except hog 
production which declined steadily from $5.5 million in 1950 to $3.3 
million in 1960. Production of forest products held steady between 
1951 and 1956 and then dropped rapidly. This is partly the result of 
changes in the statistics and partly the result of changes in demand 
conditions and the reduction in the number of farms. 


There are many factors responsible for the decline in the 
number of farms and consequently the number of farmers. In some areas 
of the province, the breakdown of established pattern of employment in 
agriculture and fishing, or agriculture and logging, have been disturbed 
by changes in technology. The introduction of larger boats requiring 
more time at sea makes it difficult for fishermen to look after small 
farms as well. The shift in the logging season from fall and winter to 
summer and fail has caused a similar problem for loggers. 


The number of farmers in the potato growing sector has been 
reduced by the shrinking markets for potatoes. This has happened 
because: (a) consumption per capita is falling; (b) production in other 
provinces is increasing; (c) the South American market is not expanding 
because of political and economic difficulties; and (d) while the 
production of processed potatoes is increasing, so far, the amounts 
required for this industry have been limited. 


In spite of the increased consumption of pig meat, the local 
production of hogs has been decreasinge Apparently it has become 
unprofitable to produce hogs under present cost=-price relationships. 


While many factors have prevented the development of a beef 
cattle industry, the lack of winter feed is probably the most important. 
Recent experiments with potatoes to finish beef may help to resolve the 
winter feed problem. 


Until 1957 a relatively plentiful supply of job opportunities 
made it relatively easy for the farmers caught in the squeeze to find 
jobs elsewhere. The changes in industrial structure of the New Brunswick 
and national economies and the generally lower level of labour demand of 
the past several years have forced many of these farmers out of the 
active labour force. 


Primary Fishing. The number of men employed in primary fishing operations 
in New Brunswick has been falling for many years. In June 1950 there 
were about 4,500 fishermen; by June 1959 the number had dropped to 2,600. 
Over the same period the number of large fishing crafts increased 
substantially. Since these crafts remain at sea longer, the number of 
man-hours also increased. In other words,the drop in the number of 
fishermen was partly offset by the increase in the number of man-hours 
which accompanied the increase in the number of larger fishing crafts. 
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Primary fishing operations in New Brunswick are highly 
seasonal and the number of fishermen can vary anywhere from a few 
hundred in the middle of the winter to 9,000 or 10,000 at the peak of 
the summer season. This is partly because of the seasonal characteris- 
tics of in-shore species and partly because a large part of fishing 
activities are carried on in the Gulf of St. Lawrence which is blocked 
with ice during the winter. 


In spite of the 42 per cent decline in employment in primary 
fishing, landings of sea fish declined by only 7.6 per cent, from 242.8 
to 224.3 million lbs. Landings of ground-fish species increased by 80 
per cent over the period 1950 to 1959, from 39 to 71 million lbs. 
Landings of molluscs and crustaceans declined by 60 per cent while 
landings of pelagic and estuarial species fell by about 17 per cent. 


The decrease in the landings of oysters was the result of 
disease which practically destroyed existing oyster beds. The decline 
in the yield of sott shell clams, however, was the result of over-= 
exploitation by fishermen. The catch of herring and sardines is subject 
to large annual fluctuations. The actual catch depends upon the size 
and duration of in-shore runs, and year-to-year comparisons are 
difficult to make. 


The value of fishery products increased from 6.8 million in 
1950 to 8.8 million in 1959, in spite of the decrease in the physical 
volume of the catch. Most of this increase reflects changes in price 
of many species, although some relative shifts from low price to high 
price species also contributed to the increase. 


The increase which took place in the landings of ground~fish 
species is the result of fleet expansion which, in turn, is associated 
with market conditions for frozen fish products and the extent of 
government assistance in the construction of large fishing crafts. 


The number of men fishing on draggers and trawlers increased 
from 174 in 1950 to 318 in 1957. Unfortunately data are not available 
on a comparable basis after 1957. Information which is available 
suggests a continuation in the expansion of large vessels. In 1958 
there were 96 vessels of 25 tons and over; by 1960 this had increased 
to 138. Since some old vessels were retired from fishing operations, 
the number of new vessels constructed was somewhat more than the net 
increase indicates. Three draggers of about 85 feet in length are under 
construction at Bathurst and two of 116 feet at Saint John. 


Many of the vessels built during the 1950's were small 
draggers built for fishing in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Since fishing 
activities in this area are not possible during the winter months, the 
acquisition of these vessels did not reduce seasonal unemployment in 
primary fishing operations and fish processing to any great extent. It 
did, however, reduce the duration of the seasonal slack period. The 
draggers which are under construction will do more to reduce seasonal 
unemployment since they will operate from the south coast where winter 
operations are feasible. . 
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Forestry Of the total land area of New Brunswick, 85 per cent is 
classed as productive forest, of which one half is provincial Crown 
land. The productive area is estimated at 23,808 square miles. The 
total volume of wood of merchantable sizes is 16.9 billion cubic feet, 
of which 71 per cent is softwood and the balance is hardwood. 


Forestry resources provide the basis for three fairly large 
industries: logging, manufacturing of wood products and paper products. 
These three together accounted directly for 29 per cent of employment 
and net value added in the goods=producing sector in 1959. Employment 
in logging fluctuated widely between 1950 and 1960 and by the end of the 
period was the same as at the beginning, 10,200. Employment in the wood 
products industry declined from 6,700 to 4,700 in 1959, while employment 
in the paper products sector increased from 4,700 to 5,400. Forestry 
operations are affected by the weather and hence subject to large 
seasonal fluctuations. 


Table 11 below shows the value and volume of primary forest 
production in New Brunswick, compared with Canada (excluding British 
Columbia). 


Table 11 ~ Volume and Value of Primary Forest Production, 
Me coy tet Se tNew Br unigwi oles): 950-1960 vetues sist dey 


New Brunswick Canada 
(excl. BoC.) NéBi caisrcat th Hot 
Year Volume _Value si Walueexor Canadian Value 
(thousands ‘Opa 
cubic feet) $000's $000 's 
1950 199 ,067 39,329 428,237 962 
1951 282,095 69,498 591,619 LL 7 
1952 223,651 56,743 530,442 10.7 
1953 190,978 AS yale 477,087 D ond 
1954 174,948 40,593 482,970 8.4 
1955 202,645 45,930 428,958 TOs 
1956 250';562 63,429 600,471 10.6 
1957 201,847 46,469 SUL L577, 89 
1958 Mil2eielS 40,961 416,722 9.8 
1959 Lilie sO0e 33,060 458,066 lees, 
1960 187,297 40,716 BULL, OLO Bol 


Sources "Operations in the Woods", DBS. 
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While there have been large fluctuations in the volume of 
production, the general trend has been downward. Part of the apparent 
decline is the result of changes in the estimates of production from 
farm woodlots. More important are demand conditions in foreign markets 
and the inability of small sawmills to compete against the larger mills 
of British Columbia in the central Canadian market or meet the standards 
of quality demanded in foreign markets. 


The two principal products of the primary operations in the 
woods are ‘logs and bolts for sawing’ and ‘pulpwoodt Of these two, 
pulpwood is the more important, accounting for nearly 62 per cent of 
total production in 1960. The relative importance of these varied 
considerably between 1950 and 1960, but by the end of the period were 
about the same as at the beginning. 


Of the total value of forest production, estimated at $33 
million, it is interesting to note that an estimated $5.3 million, or 
16 per cent, is produced on farm woodlots. 


In relation to current demand for wood products, the New 
Brunswick economy is in an over-supply position. With the large 
decrease in farming noted above, farms are being returned to the forest 
at a very high rate. Furthermore, the introduction of cutting methods 
which permit fuller utilization of trees also increase the yield from 
existing forest stocks. The installation by the larger sawmills of 
machines which convert waste into chips suitable for pulping have also 
contributed to the increased yield from existing stocks. In i961 the 
equivalent of 150,000 cords of pulpwood was produced from sawmill waste. 


The introduction of mechanical equipment in the logging 
industry has not only reduced the length of the seasonal slack period 
but has shifted the seasonal pattern. The peak of the logging season 
is still in November and December but the active season has shifted 
from October=to March to May-to December. The amount of logging done in 
the winter months has been reduced as a result of the introduction of 
trucks for hauling operations. Mechanization which increases output per 
man-hour forces the logging operators to lengthen the working year. 

This tends to reduce seasonal unemployment but,at the same time, to 
accentuate general unemployment problems. 


The necessity of reducing the cost of raw materials and also 
eliminating the necessity for holding large inventories wili force 
logging operators to increase mechanization and this in turn will 
require a weli trained, but much smaller year-round labour force. 
Obviously the wages which these loggers will earn and the conditions 
under which they will work will represent substantial improvements over 
those of the past. Recent introduction of legislation relating to 
labour standards will help to accelerate this process. 
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The result of these changes will be a smaller but more 
efficient fully employed and better paid labour force. This higher 
income will indirectly increase employment in the New Brunswick economy; 
what proportion of the increased income will be spent on New Brunswick 
goods and services depends on the spending patterns of the recipient of 
this additional income. 


Mining The mining industry is not a large employer of labour in New 
Brunswick. In 1950 there were 1,400 persons working the mines of whom 
1,000 were coal miners. Employment in coal mining remained fairly stable 
over the whole period. There was an increase in metal mining operations 
in northern New Brunswick between 1950 and 1956, but these were subse- 
quently reduced, so that by 1960 employment was at the same level as it 
had been in 1950. Recent resumption of mining operations in Gloucester 
County has improved the employment picture in the industry. 


In terms of value, the production of the mining industry 
increased steadily during the decade. It amounted to $12.8 million in 
1950 and had increased to $17.1 million by 1960. Nearly all this 
increase is the result of increases in output. The real output of non- 
metallic minerais increased by 27 per cent between 1950 and 1960, while 
real output of coal increased by over 60 per cent. 


The increase in the output of non-metallic minerals resulted 
from an increase in the employment in gypsum mining and the harvesting 
of peat moss. The production of peat moss increased from 5,535 tons in 
1950 to 21,062 tons in 1960 while gypsum increased from 82,641 to 90,892 
tons over the same period. 


The increase in the production of coal is the combined result 
of increases in output per man-day anda shift from the low productivity 
underground to the high productivity strip mining operations. Production 
from strip mining increased from 339,639 short tons in 1950 to 870,637 
short tons in 1960, while the output of underground mines fell from 
267,477 to 157,427 short tons. Output per man=day increased from 4.1 
tons to 6.2 tons in strip mining and 1.5 tons to 1.8 tons in underground 
operations. 


Production of metals, mostly copper, lead and zinc, began in 
1955 but was discontinued in 1958. At its peak in 1957, the value of 
production of metals was nearly $5 million. The metal mining operations 
were resumed in 1962 but it is too early to say at what level operations 
will be maintained. 


Long~term prospects for these minerals vary considerably, from 
very good for structural materials and metals to very poor for coal. In 
terms of employment only a very modest increase can be expected in direct 
employment in the mining industry. Fortunately, the province probably 
still has some unexploited mineral resources in both the metallic and 
non-metallic groups so that in terms of income, these resources could 
become very important. 
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Manufacturing Between June 1950 and June 1960 estimated employment in 
manufacturing fell from 30,100 to 28,000. Since total employment 
increased from 156,200 to 178,600, manufacturing's share dropped from 
19 per cent to 16 per cent of the total. 


The value of output of the manufacturing sector increased 
$106.2 million in 1950 to $158 million in 1960. There is no measure 
of physical production for manufacturing in New Brunswick. However, 
between 1950 and 1959 value added by manufacture for Canada increased 
74 per cent, while the increase in reali production was estimated at 
44 per cent. Over the same period value added in New Brunswick 
increased by 26 per cent. Other things being equal, real production in 
New Brunswick probably increased by less than 15 per cent. 


This increase, in spite of a drop in employment, suggests some 
increase in average productivity; it could have occurred because of a 
real increase in output per man or because of a shift from industries 
with low output per man to those with a higher output, or both. An 
examination of the subgroups shows an actual decrease in employment in 
fisn processing, textiles, clothing and wood products, and transporta- 
tion equipment, and an increase in pulp and paper and non-metallic 
mineral products. Employment in the manufacture of iron and steel 
products remained stable and, therefore, increased ‘from its relative 
position. While it is difficult to be precise, it would appear that the 
shifts which took place favoured those industries in which the value of 
the output per man is highest. 


The following paragraphs examine in more detail what happened 
to output and employment in some of the important subgroups in the manus 
facturing sector in New Brunswick between 1950 and 1959. Data were not 
available for 1960 at the time of writing. 


The food and beverage sector is the largest employer of labour 
in the manufacturing industry. Employment in this sector remained 
relatively stable over the decade; it stood at 6,900 in 1950 and 6,800 
in 1959. Employment in fish processing fell from about 3,000 to 2,700, 
but this was partly offset by the increase in employment in the 
processing of other foodstuffs which increased from 2,900 to 4,100. 


The value of production increased from $25.9 miliion in 1950 
to $39.4 million in 1959. In 1959, the value of fish products 
represented about one fifth of the value of production of the food and 
beverage sector. It is extremely difficult to determine what part of 
this increase is the result of an increase in output and what part the 
resuit of a shift in the product mix. What data are available suggest 
that both factors were at work. 


The products of the fish processing industry are mostly for 
the export market with the bulk of the frozen products being soid to 
the U.SoAo and the salted fish products in the Caribbean area. The 
drop in the market for salted fish products and the unfavourabie 
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cost-price relationship in their production, had its effects on their 
output. On the other hand, a steadily rising demand for frozen products 
resulted in an increase in landings of ground~fish. 


These shifts also had their effects on the size of the 
operating unit. In 1950 there were 165 establishments in the industry 
with an average of 18 employees; by 1959 the number of establishments had 
been reduced to 99 with an average of 27 employees per unit. The trend 
towards larger units will probably continue, and it is iikely that with 
it will come the installation of better machinery and higher productivity. 
This of course means that output can increase considerably without a 
corresponding increase in employment. 


The only changes in the processing of other foodstuffs were 
a moderate increase in the processing of dairy products and the intro- 
duction of vegetable processing, including the freezing of vegetables 
and the processing of potato chips. 


Employment’ in the textile industry fell from 2,000 in 1950 to 
about 400 in 1959, a drop of 80 per cent. There was a similar drop in 
the value added by the manufacture of textiles. In 1950 there were 15 
establishments in the industry with a total output of $6.8 million. By 
1959 there were still 14 estabiishments operating but the value of their 
output had fallen to $1.5 million, a drop of over 80 per cent. Over the 
same period, textile employment in the rest of Canada fell by about 20 
per cent. Employment in the woollen goods sector fell by 40 per cent 
and in the cotton yarn and cloth by 30 per cent. Employment in the 
production of miscellaneous products increased by 80 per cent. 


The reasons for the decline of the cotton and woollen sector 
of the textile industry in New Brunswick are the same as in the rest of 
Canada: the growth of synthetic fibres and foreign competition. This 
was further aggravated in New Brunswick by the fact that textile plants 
were old and badly in need of new machines. Unfortunately, the plants 
were branch operations and the parent companies concentrated their new 
Capital equipment in their major plants. 


The clothing industry fared somewhat better than the primary 
textiles group. Employment in this sector declined at the beginning of 
the decade but picked up again so that by the end of the decade employ- 
ment stood at 1,100 compared with 1,400 at the beginning. 


In 1950 the wood products industry ranked second in the manu- 
facturing sector, and employed 6,700 persons; by 1959 it ranked third 
and employed 4,700. Over the same period, the value of the output of 
the industry fell slightly from $13.7 million to $13.3 million. Since 
prices increased somewhat over the period, there was a small but 
absolute decrease in real output. 


The largest relative drop in employment occurred in the sash, 
door and planing mills sector of the industry, which fell by 500, or 40 
per cent. The largest absolute drop occurred in sawmilling which fell 
by 1,300, or 26 per cent. This can be seen in Table 12 on page 21]. 
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Table 12 ~ Employment and Value of Production in 
New Brunswick, 1950 and 1959 


Number of Number of 
Establishments | Employees __ Value Added 
1950 1959 
Industry L950 LOSVexe LOSO Wey, $Million Million 
Sawmills 454 309 5,000 35 (00 9el 8.6 
Sask, Door and 
Planing Mills 66 BO nde 2) 700 J ajli ee 
Other 52 49 500 300 
Total S72 Ali rin 65 /00.8, 45100 ie 13.3 


Source: Establishments and Value Added from "Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada", Section B, Atlantic Provinces, DBS, 1950=-1959,various 
issues. For employment sources see Table 38 in the Appendix. 


The deciine in the sawmill industry is the result of increases 
in the size and efficiency of mills in the rest of Canada and abroad. 
In addition, the increase in the use of other materials has reduced the 
demand for wood products. The introduction of new products such as 
plywood and chipboard has displaced sawn lumber in house construction. 
Increases in the demand for graded sawn lumber has made it impossible 
for small portabie mills to stay in the market. 


It can be calculated from Table 12 that the average sawmill in 
New Brunswick employed 12 persons in 1959. Many of these small firms 
are in and out of business and are often forced to dump their usually 
poor quality product on the market at any price. The lack of a sales 
organization makes it extremely difficult for small operators to sell 
at a fair price even if the quality of the product is acceptable. This 
is particularly true when the sales are made in foreign markets. 


The sash, door and planing mill industry also suffered from 
the same organizational deficiencies. Small firms with old equipment 
dependent on the local market are unable to meet the competition from 
the better equipped and much larger firms in central Canada and British 
Columbia. In addition, the increasing use of metal doors and windows 
has reduced the demand for the wooden products. 


The manufacture of other wood products has never been carried 
on to any great extent in New Brunswick. The manufacture of pleasure 
craft, mostly canoes, is undertaken on a small scale. The prospects 
for an increase in employment, at least in the short run, are not very 
good. Any reorganization and modernization of industry which takes 
place will likely reduce the existing labour force. More efficient 
units may be in a stronger position to increase their work-force in the 
long run. 
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The paper products industry ranked second in terms of employ- 
ment in the manufacturing sector in 1959 with 5,400 employees, or 20 per 


cent of the total. In terms of value it ranked first with $47.4 million, 
or 35 per cent of the total. 


The industry is dominated by the pulp and paper sector which in 
1959 accounted for 94 per cent of total employment and 96 per cent of 
total value. Employment in this sector increased from 4,500 in 1950 to 
5,100 in 1959, while the value of output increased from $36.1 to $45.6 
million. Both employment and output will have expanded since 1959, and 
will at least continue to increase for some time since plans for two new 
mills are under way. 


The demand for pulp and paper products is expected to expand 
in the United States, Europe, South America and Asia as well'as in 
Canadae* This should assure the continued growth of this sector of 
the industry. Whether employment growth will accompany the growth of 
the industry depends upon what happens to productivity in relation to 
the growth in output. The experts believe that increases in demand will 
only balance increases in productivity. It is difficult to say what 
New Brunswick's share of this expanding world market will be. Because 
of its large supply of pulpwood, it should increase its share. One 
should not expect large increases in employment in this sector since 
further increases in productivity will satisfy at least part of the 
higher demand. 


Employment in and value of production of the transportation 
equipment industry fluctuated widely between 1950 and 1960. 


From a work=-force of about 3,600 in 1950, employment increased 
to 4,900 by 1953 and then declined steadily until it reached 2,700 by 
1959. Value added by manufacturing of transportation equipment rose 
from $5.9 million in 1950 to $11.9 million in 1953 and then declined 
steadily until 1959 when it amounted to $7.8 million. 


From published data it is not possible to know what happened 
within the sector. It is general knowledge that employment in the 
Saint John shipyards declined considerabiy over the period. It seems 
likely, therefore, that one of the principal reasons for the fall in 
employment in the transportation equipment industry is the decline in 
the shipbuilding sector. This in turn is the result of lack of demand, 
foreign competition and the physical condition of shipbuilding 
facilities. 


Recent developments in Saint John and Bathurst will provide 
employment opportunities for an increasing number. For the next few 
years at least, the federal Government's vessel construction assistance 
program should ensure a reasonably high level of employment in these 


. Royal Commission on Canada's Economic Prospects, "The Outlook for 
the Canadian Forest Industries", pe 108 ff. 
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two shipyards. Their long-term prospects, however, depend upon their 
ability to compete against foreign shipyards in quality, price and 
delivery dates as well as the state of the international shipping 
business. 


In addition to the individual subgroup discussed above, there 
are several other industries which although not relatively important 
during the 1950°s are becoming more important in the 1960's. Ail these 
industries together provided an average of 200 additional jobs per year 
during the 1950's. 


Included in the above group are the refining of crude 
petroleum and the manufacturing of electronics equipment. The instal-= 
lation of the refinery in Saint John in the late 1950's has increased 
employment in this sector. The recent construction of a large 
electronics establishment in Campbellton will make an even larger 
contribution. 


Construction 


In 1960 employment in the construction industry accounted for 
a little more than 7 per cent of total employment in New Brunswick; 
this is roughly the same proportion as it is in the rest of Conde 
Employment fluctuated considerably under the impact of unusually large 
capital projects, such as the oil refinery in Saint John and Camp 
Gagetown. In addition, the Government undertook a large road construc- 
tion program which also resulted in wide fiuctuations in the “highways, 
bridges and streets" sector. The trend in employment, however, was 
upward, from 8,300 in June 1950 to 13,100 in June 1960. 


The net value added by construction increased from $53.1 
million in 1950 to $89 million in 1959. Differences in the proportion 
of construction originating in the private and public sectors in New 
Brunswick and the rest of Canada have already been discussed. 


Over the decade, New Brunswick's share of total Canadian net 
vaiue of construction dropped from 3.4 per cent of the national total 
in 1950 to 2.4 per cent by 1959. 


The importance of the construction industry goes far beyond 
the amount of direct employment created or its immediate contribution to 
provincial output. A large part of its output represents a net increase 
in the existing capital stock, both industrial and social, and an 
increase in plant capacity. Furthermore, construction is almost 
entirely a ‘provincial’ industry. It buys much of its inputs from, 
and sells most of its outputs to, residents of New Brunswick. This 
means that most of the increase in employment and income arising from 
construction takes place within the province. The prospects for the 
industry are directly related to the prospects for the New Brunswick 
economy as a whole. 
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Public Utility 


The existence of adequate electric power is one of the prereq-~ 
uisites of industrial expansion. The fact that its importance is often 
exaggerated should not detract from its real importance. It is more 
important for some industries than for others. It would be misleading, 
therefore, to discuss the importance of this industry only in terms of 
the amount of direct employment it provides in the New Brunswick 
economy. 


While no recent reliable data are available, the 1951 census 
classified 1,652 persons employed in the ‘electricity, gas and water' 
industry. Of these, 1,292 were employed in the ‘electric light and 
power' sector. By 1960 employment had increased to an estimated 2,300 
for the whole industry. Between 1950 and 1960 the net value added by 
electric power production increased from $7 million to $18.7 million in 
1960. New Brunswick's contribution to the national total dropped from 
2o2 per cent in 1950 to 1.8 per cént in 1960. 


. Electric energy generated in New Brunswick in 1960 amounted 
to 1.7 billion kilowatt hours, of which 53 per cent was generated by 
thermal power and the balance of 47 per cent by water power. About 
64 per cent of the electricity generated was produced by publicly-owned 
electric utilities, 32 oer cent by industrial establishments and 4 per 
cent by privateiy operated utilities. 


It is difficult to measure accurately the adequacy of electric 
energy because different industries require different amounts of energy. 
Hence, regions with dissimilar industrial structures wiil require 
varying quantities of energy. One comparison which can be made is the 
relation between the number of kilowatt hours per worker in New 
Brunswick and the number for Canada as a whole. On that basis the 
electrical energy available per worker in 1960 amounted to 10,000 
kilowatt hours per worker in New Brunswick compared to 17,000 kilowatt 
hours for Canada as a whole. 


It would appear that there is an ample supply of power in 
relation to current demand both in terms of total and peak load demand. 
In 1961 the firm peak load requirement was estimated at 319,000 kilowatts 
while peak load capability was estimated at 420,000 kilowatts. An 
estimated 22,000 kilowatts was exported to the United States, leaving 
a reserved 79,000 kilowatts. Since Nova Scotia also had an estimated 
peak load reserve of 160,000 kilowatts and since the two provinces are 
linked by a power grid, power can be quickly shifted from one to the 
other. In a physical sense, therefore, there is no current shortage of 
electric power in New Brunswick. 


Another way of comparing the adequacy of electric energy is 
in terms of cost to the user. Unfortunately, data on costs are 
inadequate for a detailed comparison. Figures available on the cost of 
electricity and fuel suggest that New Brunswick costs are higher. In 
1959 costs of fuel and electricity in manufacturing amounted 
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to 4.3 per cent of the total value of manufactured products, compared 
with 2.4 per cent for Canada as a whole. This was also true for most 
individual industries within the manufacturing sector. Statistics on 
monthly electricity bills for unrestricted 24-hour commercial service 
and power service suggest that users in New Brunswick pay about the 
same as comparable users in most municipalities in Quebec but more than 
in most municipalities in Ontario, and Manitoba. They appear lower 
than Nova Scotia and British Columbia. 


Another comparison can be made on the basis of the cost of 
generating electric power. In 1960 total operating expenses of publicly 
and privately operated utilities amounted to 1.6 cents per kilowatt 
hours in New Brunswick compared with 0.8 cents for Canada as a whole. 


The evidence on cost is not conclusive but what there is 
strongly suggests that costs are higher in New Brunswick than the rest 
of Canada. Furthermore, it is no criticism of the suppliers of electric 
energy in New Brunswick to point out that energy used is probably too 
low and may be partly responsible for lower productivity per man. The 
suppliers provide quantities demanded by the users with a considerable 
reserve » 


The effects which high costs of electric power have on the 
location of industries requiring large blocks of power are obvious. 
Furthermore, for those industries which require less power, its high 
cost may represent one additional unfavourable item in their production 
costs. 


Transportation, Storage and Communication 


Employment in this industry increased slightly between 1950 
and 1960. Decreases in employment in railways and water transportation 
were more than offset by increases in road transport, storage and 
communication. In 1950 the railways employed 8,500 persons in New 
Brunswick but by 1960 they employed only 7,700. The introduction of 
diesels and changes in the number of maintenance personnel in New 
Brunswick were responsible for the drop. The decrease in employment in 
water transportation resulted from: (1) the increasing use of 
mechanical loading and unloading equipment; (2) competition from improved 
road transport; and (3) the decrease in the number of ships making their 
home ports in New Brunswick. 


The increase in road transport was made possible by the 
improvement in road conditions and the development of better trucks, 
including the introduction of refrigeration equipment. 


The importance of transportation cannot be judged only by the 
number of jobs provided. Of much greater importance is the adequacy 
of the whole transportation system to carry the output of industry to 
markets as quickly and cheaply as possible. The province of 
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New Brunswick is reasonably well served by all forms of transport, 
although the geographic location of the province makes transportation 
of goods to the central Canadian market expensive. 


To offset this cost disadvantage the federal Government 
provides for a 20 per cent reduction on freight shipments within the 
Maritime region. Rates on shipments to other provinces are reduced by 
30 per cent from any point in the Maritime provinces to Levis, Quebec. 


It is difficult to give a precise picture of the importance of 
freight costs to New Brunswick industry. This would depend on distance 
to market, weight=to-value ratios and the extent of competition in the 
market. Suffice it to say that items whose ratio of weight=-to-value is 
high are unlikely to compete in the central Canadian market with similar 
items manufactured adjacent to that market. On the other hand, these 
items enjoy a cost advantage within the Atlantic region. Unfortunately, 
the central Canadian market serves a population of over 12 million, 
while the Atlantic region serves less than 2 million. On the other hand, 
New Brunswick's location does give it an advantage in terms of European, 
central and South American markets. This factor, while not of great 
importance today, could become significant in the future. 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 


Employment in this group of industries increased steadily from 
2,400 in 1950 to 3,100 in 1960 an increase of nearly 30 per cent, 
compared with an increase of about 50 per cent for the country as a 
whole. This increase reflects the increase in population, incomes, and 
the financial needs of the business community. Hence, this industry can 
be expected to provide jobs in increasing numbers, although office 
automation may permit large increases in the services provided without a 
comparable increase in employment. 


The real importance of this industry, however, is reflected in 
its adequacy as a provider of marketing facilities for lenders and 
borrowers. It has often been argued that a shortage of ‘capital’ is one 
of the major problems of the Atlantic region. In the argument the 
shortage of capital is equated with the level of investment which is 
considered insufficient to provide the desired rate of growth of the 
region. 


There is some evidence that the level of investment, at least 
in the private sector, is too low. There is no evidence that this is 
because of a shortage of investible funds in the capital markets. It 
must be remembered, however, that NewBrunswick firms must compete in the 
national market for funds. To compete successfully prospective invest- 
ments must offer equal profit opportunities or this will be reflected in 
the cost of raising these funds. Furthermore, entrepreneurship is also 
a resource which tends to move where the opportunities for profit are 
greatest. In a slow growth area, there may be a shortage of 
entrepreneurs to take advantage of those opportunities which exist. 
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Trade 


Employment in trade increased from 21,700 in 1950 to 28,200 in 
1960. Both the retail and wholesale sector increased at about the same 
rate. This is directly related to increases in population, incomes and, 
to a lesser extent, tourist expenditures. In 1960, the value of retail 
trade in New Brunswick totalled $477.3 million. 


Assuming that population, incomes and the tourist trade continue 
to grow, it seems reasonable to expect a continuing increase in employ-= 
ment in the retail and wholesale trade industry. With the introduction 
of discount stores, large supermarkets and automation, employment will 
probably not. increase as fast as the volume of sales. 


Service Industry 


The ‘service’ industry is a cluster of different segments 
ranging all the way from a small barber shop to the armed forces. 
Generally speaking, establishments operating in this industry sell 
"services' rather than ‘goods’. This, however, is not strictly true 
since restaurants, which are included in the industry, sell '‘goods' in 
the form of food and ‘services’ in the form of the labour of waiters and 
waitresses who serve it. 


Employment in the service industry (excluding the armed forces) 
generally keeps pace with the growth in population and incomes. Between 
1950 and 1960, employment in the service sector increased from an 
estimated 32,400 to 53,800, an average of about 1,900 persons per year. 
As incomes increase people spend an increasing part of their incomes on 
services. This is fairly universal. It is likely, therefore, that the 
service industry will provide an increasing proportion of job opportuni- 
ties in the future. | 


Occupational Trends 


In the preceding pages we have tried to show what has happened 
to employment in individual industries and why these changes have taken 
place. Of equal importance are the effects which industrial changes had 
on employment in the various occupations. 


Unfortunately, information on employment by occupation is 
not available for the provinces between the decennial census dates. In 
an attempt to plug the gap, and also to acquire qualitative information 
' on training needs, the Committee acquired the services of Professor 
Cunningham of Mount Allison University to examine the trends in occupa- 
tions in New Brunswick since 1955. Because of the limited time avail- 
able and the nature of the sample, it was not possible to get reliable 
information on numbers involved. 


There are three principal reasons why an increase (or decrease) 
in employment in a particular occupation might occur. These are: (1) 
an increase (or decrease) in total employment in the economy; or (2) an 
increase (or decrease) in the relative importance of an industry within 
the economy; and (3) an increase (or decrease) in the relative importance 
of an occupation within a particular industry. 
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The first two kinds of changes can be measured within the 
limits of the estimates of industrial employment previously discussed. 
The third kind of change cannot be measured because of lack of data. 
Nor can information from previous census be used with any certainty. 
This can be seen clearly by examining the increase in the employment of 
engineers in Canada from 1931-1961 6° 


Of the increase in the employment of engineers which occurred 
between 1931 and 1951, 33 per cent was the result of an increase in total 
employment, 66 per cent the result of an increase in employment in those 
industries employing engineers, and only 1] per cent was the result of an 
increase in the relative importance of engineers within these industries. 


Of the increase which took place between 1951 and 1961, 25 per 
cent was the result of an increase in total employment, 9 per cent the 
result of a relative increase in employment in those industries employing 
engineers, and 66 per cent the result of an increase in the proportion 
of engineers employed within those industries which employ engineers. 


From 1951 census data on employment for New Brunswick, tables 
were prepared showing the proportion of each industry employed in the 
various occupations. Tables 41, 42 and 43 contain this information and 
can be found in Appendix B. 


The table on page 29 shows the occupations which should have 
increased and those which should have decreased as a result of increases 
in total employment and changes in the relative importance of some 
industries.. This was estimated by applying the 1951 occupational 
pattern to the 1960 estimates of employment by industry. 


What is most striking from the following table is the large 
increase in ‘white collar’ occupations and the large decrease in ‘blue 
collar' and ‘primary industries' occupations. 


Another important result of these occupational changes is the 
effect that they have on the employment of women. As is well known, 
women are not found in large numbers in primary industries or in ‘heavy' 
manufacturing industries. They are, however, very important in the 
clerical, sales, service, food processing and textile occupations. Since 
the industries in which these occupations are found in greatest number 
have increased relative to the primary and heavy industries, the indus- | 
trial changes which took place in New Brunswick between 1951 and 1959 
resulted in a large increase in the employment of women. At the same 
time there was no increase in the employment of men. 


3 "Engineers and the Canadian Economy", by J.P. Francis, Director, 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa; an 
address given at the 1962 Annual General Meeting of the Engineering 
Institute of Canada. 
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Table 12a - Numerical and Percentage Changes in Employment PY 
Occupational Group, New Brunswick, 1951 and 1960 1) 


Change 
1951 1960 Numerical Percentage 

All Occupations 16551004,276,000... - tosgue of een 
Proprietory and Managerial 11,500 14,500 f 3,000 f 26.1 
Professional 10,800 16,600s satan table mut ecaas t 
Clerical 13,500 17,000 3,300... # 25.9 
Commercial and Financial 9,500 Vi OOO: ea.) Aah pha d pies ot 
Transportation and 

Communication 17,800 Les O0 sm eneunt BOO wae eeoed 
Service 16,000 25,100... a2 495100 14%. BOed 
Manufacturing and Mechanical 17,300 16,800 = 500 - 2.9 
Construction 8,600 10,700 f 2,100 f 2404 
Labourers 12,900 14,000 # 1,100 f 85 
Agriculture | 26,500 19,000 - 7,500 ~ 28.3 
Logging 14,300 9,400 - 4,900 ~ 34.3 
Fishing 4,400 2,800 - 1,600 ~ 36.4 
Mining 900 1,000 # LOTS Yea) 
Not Stated 1,100 1,400 CAvaer 9 ogr Nake ae 


Sources: Census of Canada 1951 for the 1951 data. Figures for 1960 are 
calculated by applying the 1951 occupational distribution to 
_ the 1959 employment estimates. 


(1) At the time of writing, the 1961 census figures on labour force by 
occupation had just been released. Because of changes in 
Classification it is difficult to compare them with 1951. At first 
glance transportation and agricultural occupations are the only two 
groups very much out of line. 


The Table on page 80 shows the percentage of women employed in 
the various industries in New Brunswick in 1951. 


On the basis of the proportion of women in the various indus- 
tries in 1951 and the estimates of employment in 1959 for the same 
industries, the employment of women should have increased by about 40 
per cent. There is some evidence from unpublished data to support this. 


The kind of occupational changes discussed above only give a 
very broad outline of the effect which a changing industrial structure 
has on the occupational spectrum. As already mentioned, changes in the 
occupational structure of individual industries cannot be calculated 
from existing statistics. 
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Table 12b =~ Ratio of Females to Total Employment in Industrial 
Groups, New Brunswick, 1951 


Both : 
Industrial Groups Sexes Females Per Cent 

Agriculture 265757 430 Pe 
Forestry (chiefly logging) layin 140 1 
Fishing (primary) 4,408 38 1 
Mining eawG 16 1 
Manufacturing 30,839 Ma ee Ss Th 16 
Public Utilities 1,626 85 5 
Construction .- 9,790 117, 1 
Transportation, Storage and 

Communication IGj22b 1° 1,441 9 
Trade ' 22,000 6,998 32 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 2,683 1,178 44 
Service 32,700 17,971 55 
Not Stated Nidiie td 236 19 


All Industries 165,142 2o yey 20 


Sources Census of Canada for 1951] data. 


The importance of estimating manpower requirements in terms of 
occupations is related to the necessity of providing the right kind of 
training and educational facilities. It would be unwise to build 
schools and train teachers to provide well trained tradesmen no longer 
needed by industry by the time they are trained. . 


The survey of industrial firms in New Brunswick failed to 
reveal estimates of future requirements in specific occupations. It 
did, however, indicate fairly clearly which occupational groups will be 
expanding over the next few years. These are: (1) occupations 
associated with electronic data processing; (2) electronic technicians; 
(3) instrument mechanics; (4) occupations in the radio and television 
broadcasting industry; (5) repair mechanics for motors of various kinds; 
(6) paramedical occupations; (7) cooks and chefs; (8) waiters and 
waitresses; and (9) some shipbuilding occupations. 


Generally speaking, employers did not report experiencing 
difficulties obtaining a sufficient number of skilled workers, although 
there were some complaints about the quality of some of these workers. 
Moreover, they stated that they did not anticipate any difficulties in 
obtaining skilled labour over the next few years. 
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Unemployment 


Definition 


The official figures on unemployment in Canada are derived 
from a sample survey of households undertaken each month by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (DBS). It is known as "The Labour Force Survey". 
Persons are classified as ‘unemployed' who are: (1) without work and 
seeking work, and (2) not at work because of temporary layoff up to 30 
days.» Included in the first group are those who would have actively 
looked for work but for: (a) their own temporary illness, (b) their 
belief that no suitable work was available in their community. 


Unfortunately, the sample for New Brunswick is too small to 
give a reliable estimate of the level of unemployment in that province. 
The reliability of the estimates is increased considerably when the 
three Maritime provinces are grouped together. 


In addition to the above, statistics from the operationsof the 
Unemployment Insurance Ace give useful data on persons who register for 
employment at the National Employment Service offices. Not all persons 
who register for employment are unemployed according to the labour force 
survey definition. Similarly, not all persons classified as ‘unemployed’ 
by the labour force survey register for employment with the National 
Employment Service. 


There are a number of factors which affect the relationship 
between these two series of figures relating to unemployment not only 
in terms of their absolute level but also their movement over time. 
This is especially relevant to the seasonal movements. Since these 
factors are not the same in all labour markets, the relationship between 
the series is also different in the various labour markets. 


The most important factors are: (1) the age and sex distri- 
bution of the unemployed; (2) the duration of unemployment; (3) the type 
of unemployment; and (4) the percentage of workers in insurable employ- 
mente 


The young workers with no work experience, and hence not 
entitled to unemployment insurance benefits, are less likely to register 
for work than they are to seek it. Women and older workers are less 
likely to seek work than they are to register for it. Data from the two 
series support this hypothesis. The level of labour demand may also have 
an effect. When jobs are scarce the young may not bother to register 
while the old and the women, who are entitled to unemployment insurance 
benefits, may not bother to seek but will certainly register. 
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The duration of unemployment affects the individual's tendency 
to register. When the average duration of unemployment increases, more 
persons exhaust their benefits. Since there is a close relationship 
between the number of claimants and registrations, any reduction in the 
number of claims will reduce the registrations. The statistics of the 
operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act support this contention. 


The seasonally unemployed are less likely to seek than to 
regicter» This is partly because seasonal unemployment is heaviest in 
winter and in rural areas where job opportunities are at their minimum. 
In the Gloucester County study, the seasonally unemployed tend to look 
for work at the beginning of the non-work period and again when 
economic activity begins to pick up in the spring. 


The higher the ratio of insurable employment! to total employ-= 
ment the more workers are likely to register. 


It follows, therefore, that in a province or region the 
relationship between the ‘seekers' and the ‘registrants’ will depend on 
the importance of each of these factors and their combination. 


The analysis of the supply and demand for labour in New 
Brunswick between 1950 and 1960 has shown that the number of men of 
working age grew faster than the labour force and that the labour force 
grew faster than employment. The result is a lower participation rate 
and a higher unemployment rate among men. 


The lower participation rate is the result of a shift in the 
age structure of the male population biased against those age groups 
with high participation rates, as well as a relative decline in the 
demand for male labour. The shift in the age structure is the result 
of out-migration of men in the younger age groups, while the relative 
decline in the demand for male labour is the result of a change in the 
structure of industry which has resulted in a drop in the importance of. 
those industries whose work force is predominantly male, e.go., the 
primary industries and sawmilling. Other industries employing large 
male work forces, e.g., transportation, storage and construction did 
not increase their work-force sufficiently to offset decreases in the 
primary industries. Reasons for these industrial shifts were discussed 
in Chapter 2. The result of these shifts was an increase in unemploy- 
ment among meno 


It is customary to classify unemployment in terms of the 
cause or origin of unemployment. Five principal categories are normally 
identified. These ares (1) structural unemployment which resuits from 
the long-term decline in the demand for the products of an industry or 
from the economic stagnation of a particular area; (2) technological 
unemployment which may occur when more efficient methods of production 
are introduced; (3) frictional unemployment which occurs when workers 
change jobs, when workers enter the labour market or when persons 
re-enter the labour market after a long absence; (4) cyclical unemploy- 
ment which results from periodic changes in the general level of 


1 Persons in insurable employment are those covered by the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 
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economic activity; and (5) seasonal unemployment which results from 
variations in economic activity that takes place within the period of a 
single year because of the weather, annual holidays, customs, et cetera. 


Measurement 


The New Brunswick economy, like the Canadian economy, has 
experienced all these types of unemployment. It is difficult to say to 
what extent New Brunswick experienced each type of unemployment since it 
is much easier to define the various types than it is to measure them. 


At almost any time, and at almost any level of unemployment, 
the pool of unemployed includes all these various types. In the winter 
seasonal unemployment prevails;when a business recession occurs in the 
summer, cyclical unemployment prevails. When the economy is operating 
at a high level during the summer months, frictional and structural 
unemployment may account for most of the unemployment. 


It has been estimated that the incidence of seasonal unemploy- 
ment is about four times as high in New Brunswick as it is in Canada as 
a whole. On the basis of available statistics it is impossible to 
measure the other types of unemployment. It is only possible to say 
that non=seasonal unemployment is also higher than in the rest of 
Canada. 


It is also impossible to measure the amount of unemployment 
which is caused by technological change. Nearly all industries are 
affected by improvements in the methods of production. For the New 
Brunswick economy the industries whose work-force declined most heavily 
as a result of technological change are agriculture and primary fishing. 


Level _of Unemployment 


At the peak of the unemployment in the winters of 1956-1961, 
male registrations averaged 39,000 in New Brunswick. It has been 
estimated that 28,000, or 72 per cent, were ‘unemployed' for seasonal 
reasonse The additional 11,000 were unemployed for other reasons. 


There was considerable fluctuation in the relationship between 
the New Brunswick and the national registrations. From 1951-1956, when 
male registrations in New Brunswick averaged 11.5 per cent of paid 
workers and the national average was 6-4 per cent, the ratio of New 
Brunswick registations to the national total was 5.7 per cent. From 
1957-1960,when male registrations in New Brunswick averaged 16.5 per 
cent of paid workers and the national average was 11.2 per cent, the 
ratio of New Brunswick registrations to the national total was 4.5 per 
cente It is difficult to be sure why this was so but it is likely that 
the relative importance of seasonal unemployment in New Brunswick may 
account for part of the explanation. The data are not sufficiently 
accurate to permit detailed analysis. 
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Table 13 ~ Registrations at NES Offices, Canada and New Brunswick, 


1950-1961, Annual Averages 


New Brunswick as 


Year Canada New Brunswick Per Cent of Canada 
Number Number Per Cent 
1950 193,129 13,902 Jel 
1951 180,390 84905 4.9 
bike jsf 203, 848 12,370 601 
1953 | 227,690 16,155 Tol 
1954 265,374 ‘18,402 6.9 
1955 357,437 16,657 AT 
1956 317,333 16,509 os, 
195.7 421,056 21,982 Dee 
1958 588 , 369 27,675 4o7 
1937 510,675 23341 4.6 
1960 . 572,908 22,951 4.0 
1961 563, 109 28,791 ie 


Sources: Labour Gazette, Department of Labour, Ottawa, various issues. 


The Table on page 5 shows the male registrations as a 
percentage of paid workers for Canada and New Brunswick from 1951-1960. 


On the average, male registrations as a percentage of paid 
workers were 60 per cent higher in New Brunswick than for the country 
as a whole between 1951 and 1960. From 1951-1956, the provincial ratio 
of male registrations to paid workers was 82 per cent higher than the 
national ratio. From 1957-1960 the provincial ratio was only 44 per 
cent higher. 


Comparisons of the level of unemployment do not give a complete 
picture of New Brunswick's manpower problems. The low labour force 
participation by men, the high rate of out-migration, and the low 
income of many persons employed in the primary industries, are equally 
important. These problems are not visible in the level of unemployment 
but are reflected in the low level of personal income per capita. 
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Table 14 = Registrations as a Percentage of Paid Workers, 
Canada and New Brunswick, 1951-1960 


Canada New Brunswick 

Paid Regis- Per Paid Regis- Per 
Year Workers trations Cent Workers trations Cent 

(*000) (*000) (000) (*G00) 
1951 Sa ise: 180.4 4.8 128.6 8.9 6.9 
1952 SP Rae, 203 08 503 122.6 12.4 10.1 
1953 33955 22707 508 12350 16.2 13.1 
1954 3,961 265 04 6.7 124.61 1864 14.8 
1955 | Ay, ae 3574 8.6 133.8 16.7 1235 
1956 4,388 311.3 7 | 140.4 16.5 18 
1957 4,535 A211 9.3 145.3 22.40 Sui 
1958 — 4,551 588.4 12.9 145.3 oT ih 1961 
1959 4,724 910.7 10.8 148.9 Zoe 15.6 
1960 4,837 S269 L}.8 143.3 23 20 1641 


Source: Registration figures are from the Labour Gazette; paid workers 
for Canada come from the Labour Force Survey, DBS, paid workers 
for New Brunswick are estimates prepared by the Department of 
Labour. Paid workers were used because for New Brunswick there 
is no labour force figure available except for 195l. 


The Gloucester County Study 


During the summer of 1960 the Committee undertook a sample 
survey of the labour force of Gloucester County. This survey forms part 
of a larger study of seasonal unemployment in the province of New 
Brunswick which is the subject of this report. The main purpose of the 
sample study -therefore is to examine in more detail the characteristics 
of the labour force in the labour market which is subject to substantial 
seasonal unemployment. The survey was designed, however, to give 
information on many other aspects of labour supply and on many factors 
relating to the seasonally unemployed. It is also hoped that a survey 
of this kind will yield useful information on problems in small labour 
market areas for which there is little manpower information available 
between census dates. The results of the survey, particularly in 
relation to the unemployed could also be useful for making comparisons 
with data available from the operations of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act; this might throw new light on the usefulness of some of these data 
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for labour market analysis. It is also hoped that some of the results 
of the survey would provide an insight into some of the problems of 
measuring unemployment with concepts currently in use. 


The sample, which was designed by the DBS, covered approxi- 

mately 8 per cent of the households in the county of Gloucester at 

the time of enumeration. All members of the households were enumerated 
and all those who were 14 years of age and over were classified on the 
basis of labour force status. The definitions used were those in 
current use by the labour force survey, a monthly sample survey under~ 
taken by the DBS right across Canada. In all, 873 households were 
enumerated comprising 2,732 persons 14 years of age and over. Of 
these, 1,341 were men and 1,391 women. On the basis of the concept 
used by the labour force survey, 1,196 persons were classified as 
members of the labour force,of whom 926 were men and 270 were women. 


Since the primary purpose of the survey was to examine the 
seasonally unemployed, a three-year employment history was obtained for 
all persons who were either in the labour force at the time of the 
survey or had been in the labour force at some time in the previous 
three years. When the interviewer had obtained employment histories 
for the three-year period, these were examined and all those who had 
one month without employment were considered unemployed "unless this 
month of inactivity was the result of a strike or illness". In order 
to avoid confusion between this inactivity, and unemployment as 
measured by the labour force survey, the term ‘broken employment’ is 
used instead. To avoid including in the survey a large number of women 
who work only for a few weeks at berry picking, fruit picking or some 
such short seasonal activity, women were only considered as having a 
period of broken employment if they had worked for at least 16 weeks 
in any one year during the 24 months preceding the survey date. The 
total number of persons in the sample who satisfied the above criteria 
were 482, of whom 410 were men and 72 were women. 


The sample is a random quota stratified for similarity of 
economic characteristics. The questionnaire which was designed to 
obtain ‘information from persons in the household included in the sample 
was a personal interview type questionnaire. A copy of it will be 
found in Appendix C. The interviewers were officers of the federal 
and New Brunswick Departments of Labour. 


Labour Force Participation Participation by males in the Gloucester 
County labour force was below the national average for all age groups. 
Differences were larger for the 14 to 19 and 65 and over age groupse 
The principal reasons are the differences in the age distribution of 
the individual year classes within the 14 to 19 age group, and a lack 
of job opportunities which reduces the incentive to look for a job. 
The first reason is partly the result of differences in the number of 
children born 14 to 19 years ago and partly the result of the out- 
migration of the 18 and 19 year olds. Participation in the labour 
force is higher among the 18 and 19 year olds than among the 14 to 17. 
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The lack of job opportunities is difficult to measure but by combining 
the low participation rate, the out-migration, and the unemployment rate 
we get some idea of the ratio of jobs to number of young persons avail- 
able to fill them. Jobs available for the 14 to 19 year olds in 
Gloucester County in 1960 were only sufficient to give employment to 
about 40 per cent of 14 to 19 year olds who would normally expect to 

be in the labour force. 


Industrial Distribution While the sample was not designed to measure 
changes over time, a comparison of the industrial distribution of the 
labour force with the 195] census indicates a considerable decline in 
the absolute and relative numbers of persons engaged in primary 
industries. The decrease is probaply even larger than the survey 
indicates since many of the persons who used to work in primary indus- 
tries in Gloucester County still work in these industries but do so 
outside of the county for the peak of the season and return to 
Gloucester County for the winter. Since there has been no significant 
increases in employment in other industries, the result is obvious: Ga) 
more unemployment, both as to numbers unemployed and length of unemploy- 
ment; (b) a withdrawal from the labour force by the inexperienced 
workers who tose the incentive to look for works (c) withdrawal from the 
labour force by older people who have been forced out of primary 
industries and are too old to adapt themselves to new work situations; 
and (d) an increase in the outward movement of the young and better 
educated. 


From data collected in the sample, it appears that quite a 
number of persons in Gloucester County work in more than one industry 
over the period of a year. In addition to the main or first industries 
worked in during 1959, about 10 per cent of those employed during the 
year had worked in second and third industries. As might be expected, 
those working in seasonal industries comprised a substantial part of the 
total working in more than one industry during the year. In 1959, those 
who chose agriculture, logging, fishing and construction as their second 
industry accounted for 35 per cent of all persons who had worked in a 
second industry during the year. An analysis of the combination of 
industries worked in by those engaging in more than one industry shows 
that about 60 per cent of the total worked in one or more of these four 
seasonal industries as they switched from one industry to another during 
the year. 


Most of those who had worked in secondary industries on the 
other hand remained in one industry throughout 1959. There was a small 
amount of industry shifting in fish processing which, of course, would 
be related to seasonal changes in the primary industry. 


The Unemployed In addition to the three-year employment history, all 
persons 14 years of age and over were asked similar questions to those 
asked by the DBS in the labour force survey to determine the current 
labour force status of the population included in the sample. On the 
basis of this question, 10 per cent of the labour force was classified 
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as unemployed. This was twice the rate of unemployment existing in the 
Atlantic provinces as shown by the DBS's labour force survey data for 
July 1960 which is approximately the same date. 


The rates of unemployment among men varied inversely with age; 
the rate decreased with increasing age. Among boys 14 to 19 years of 
age, 32 per cent of those in the labour force were unemployed. 
Unfortunately, regional and national rates of unemployment are not 
published separately for men and women. For both sexes combined however 
the 14 to 19 age group in the sample reported an unemployment rate of 
23 per cent compared with 1] per cent for Canada as a whole. The 
majority of these young people were new entrants into the labour force 
who were looking for their first jobs. It must be remembered however 
that this high rate of unemployment in itself does not explain the real 
difficuities which these young people in Gloucester County had to 
contend with in establishing themselves in the labour market. During 
the three years immediately preceding the date of the survey, the number 
of young persons age 14 to 19 who had left the area to obtain employment 
was equal to 29 per cent of the entire number in this age group 
participating in the labour force at the time of the survey. There was 
also some indication that a large number of young people had withdrawn 
from the labour force. That is, at the time of the survey they were not 
actively seeking work and were therefore classified as voluntarily idle. 
By adding the unemployment rate to the low participation rate and the 
out-migration, it is possible to estimate that of the boys in Gloucester 
County 14 to 19 years of age less than 40 per cent could expect to get a 
job in Gloucester County. The remainder were faced either with migration 
or idleness at home. 


Mobility Between 1957 and 1960 a total of 100 persons who were 14 years 
of age and over had moved out of the households in Gloucester County 
which were included in the survey. Moving out of the households in this 
case means moving out of Gloucester County for the purpose of obtaining 
full-time employment. This number is equivalent to 9 per cent of the 
labour force in the sample and represents an annual out-migration of 

3 per cent per year. As indicated earlier the migration rate among the 
14 to 19 however was much larger, nearly 30 per cent. As might be 
expected the movers were young people with 78 per cent of them under 

25 years of age and only 8 per cent above 34 years of age. Half of 

them were male and 90 per cent were single. 


The educational achievement of the movers was higher than for 
the rest of the Gloucester County population, although not necessarily 
better than those in the same age groups who stayed behind. Unfort- 
unately, the educational achievement of the non-movers was not obtained. 
It might be interesting to add however that in a similar study in two 
labour market areas in Nova Scotia the educational achievement of the 
movers was considerably higher than those in the same age group who 
Stayed behind. Two thirds of the movers went to Ontario and Quebec, the 
balance went to other parts of New Brunswick. Only a few went to the 
United States of America. One third of the movers had no previous work 
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experience having left the area to find their first job. The remainder 
had some work experience and most improved their job considerably by 
moving. 


Incidence of Broken Employment Of the 873 persons in the sample, 482 
had experienced broken employments of these 410 were men and 72 were 
women. In addition, about a dozen persons had a record of sporadic 
employment that did not meet the definition of broken employment; that 
is, they had several short periods of less than one month without employ- 
ment. The incidence of broken employment was higher for men from the 
rural areas. Of all males with broken employment, 337 lived in rural 
areas and the incidence rate for rural men was 55 per cente Among urban 
male, 73 had broken employment, and the incidence rate was 23 per cent. 
For all males, both rural and urban, the incidence rate was 44 per cent; 
the incidence for females was 23 per cent. 


Table 15 below shows the incidence of broken employment during 
the two-year period in Gloucester County by age group and sex. 


Table 15 - Incidence of Broken Employment During a Two-Year Period in 


Gloucester County, by Age Group and Sex 
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Male 
Labour Force (No.) 100 82 LBS iin BAS Lig 107 38 
Broken Employment (No.) 47 4g 89 105 68 AG 10 
Incidence of Broken 
Employment (%) AT 59 49 43 39 40. 26 
Female 
Labour Force (No.) 78 65 Al | 36 24 25 1 
Broken Employment (No-) 21 19 14 8 7 3 - 


Incidence of Broken 
Employment (%) on 29 34 exe 29 12 - 


As can be seen from the table, the incidence rate of broken 
employment definitely declined with increasing age. For males the rate 
is higher for the 20 to 24 age group and then declines, while for females 
it is highest among the 14 to 19 and then falls off in each succeeding 
age groupe One of the reasons for a higher incidence rate among younger 
men is that the seasonal industries, which contribute a large part to the 
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incidence of broken employment, have a younger labour force than the 
non=seasonal industries. Another reason is that the low participation 
rate among the older age group suggests that a lack of employment 
opportunities had been responsible for these people retiring somewhat 
earlier than in other parts of the country. 


The incidence of broken employment also varied considerably 


among the various industry groups and this is shown in Table 16 below. 


Table 16 = Incidence of Broken Employment for Men During a 
_.rwo-Year Period, by Industry of Employment 


Males with Records of 


Broken No Break Incidence 
Industry?) Employment In Employment Total Rate 
Noe No. No. % 
Logging 62 19 81 77 
Fishing 48 7 aD 87 
Mining (all industries) 20 8 28 gai) 
Fish Processing 40 4 44 91 
Pulp and Paper Mills 20 106 126 16 
Construction 69 19 88 78 
Transportation, Water, 

Railway and Truck 22 24 46 48 
Total These Industries 281 187 468 60 
All Other Industries 129 319 448 OF 

Total 410 506 916 45 


(1) The industries are those in which the men were mainly occupied in 
during 1959. The total of 916 men was just 1 per cent below the 
926 men in the sample of the labour force at the time of the survey. 


The 410 males had a record of broken employment, 281 or 69 per 
cent had worked in the seven industry groups shown in Table 16. For 
these seven industries the average incidence rate was 60 per cente This 
means that nearly two thirds of the total number of men working in these 
industries were out of a job for one month or more during the two years 
prior to the survey date. There is also a close relationship between 
the seasonal industries and a high incidence of broken employment. The 
only industries with an incidence of 30 per cent or more are the 
"seasonal industries’. The only exception is mining. The reason for 
the high incidence in this industry is that the only mine which operated 
in Gloucester County had been closed for considerable time before the 
survey was taken. Hence, nearly all those persons shown as unemployed in 
the mining industry had their last employment outside of the county. In 
other words, there were practically no employed miners within the county. 
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Educational Achievement All persons who had a record of broken employ- 
ment were asked to provide the enumerator with information on their 
education in terms of the school grades completed. This is shown in 
Table 17 below. 


Table 17 - Distribution of Persons Experiencing Broken Employment in 
Gloucester County by School Grades Completed 


No Grades Grades Grade Grades 
Education  _ 1-5. 6-7 8 vaOsataatr total 
“(per cent) 
Men 
Urban 9 27 .25 12 oe | 100 
Rural 10 85 an 14 14 100 
Total 10 33 27 14 16 100 
Women 
Total 1 12 26 23 38 100 


Note: Of 482 persons with broken employment 34 did not state their 
education. Therefore, the above distribution was calculated for 
a total of 448 persons. 


Unfortunately, data on education were not obtained for the employed 
so that it is not possible to make a comparison. It is interesting to 
note however that in the study of the educational achievements of 
unplaced applicants undertaken by the National Employment Service in 
November, 1955, the proportion of men who had completed Grade 8 or less 
accounted for 75 per cent of the total in the Atlantic region. This 
compared with a figure of 70 per cent for Canada as a whole. As can be 
seen from Table 17 above, 84 per cent of the men in Gloucester County 
who had had a record of broken employment had Grade 8 education or less. 
Those in rural areas had somewhat less education than those in urban 
areasSe 


Location and Industry of Last. Employment Of 410 males with a record of 
broken employment two thirds had worked in Gloucester County prior to 


their last broken employment period. An additional 13 per cent had 
worked in other parts of the province of New Brunswick, 13 per cent had 
worked in other Canadian provinces, 2 per cent in other Maritime 
provinces and the remaining 6 per cent either did not state their 
location of last employment or had no work experience prior to the non- 
work period. 
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Of the 410 men who had had a record of broken employment, 71 
per cent were employed in the same seven industries listed in Table 16. 
Except for mining and pulp and paper, the industries listed are highly 
seasonal. Of the 410 men with a record of broken employment, nearly 
half worked in the seasonal industries of logging, fishing, fish 
processing, construction and transportation. 


Duration of Last Non-Work Period The duration of the non-work period 
was extremely long and over 70 per cent of the men had experienced non- 
work periods of five months or more. Although the number of men living 
in urban areas who had broken employment was much lower than for rural 
men, those who did experience broken employment had non-work periods 

of about the same length as men in rural areas. The average duration of 
the non-work period for men both rural and urban was 6.3 months. 


It must be remembered however that the non=-work periods 
discussed only refer to the last break in employment in a two-year 
period. In actual fact, most of these same persons had experienced 
more than one non=-work period, some of them three or four, during the 
two years covered in survey record. The distribution of persons 
experiencing broken employment is shown in Table 18 below. 


Table 18 = Distribution of Persons With a Record of Broken Employment by 
Number of Non-Work Periods Over the Two Years 


August 1958 to July 1960 ces 


P Number of Non-Work Periods 
Not Stated\a One Two Three Four Five Total 
(number of persons) 


Male 
Urban 3 3625 g i " 73 
Rural 1 GO. £73232 35 7 2 337 
Total 4 9650). 257 43 8 te2 410 
Female 
Urban “ LZ f 3 ] = 23 
Rural = 1S 3H J Z - 49 
Total - 27 38 4 3 “ 72 


(a) Principally because of incomplete records. 
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As can be calculated from the table, 75 per cent of the men 
had experienced more than one non-work period during the two years 
preceding the survey date. | 


Since a two-year employment history was obtained, it is 
possible to calculate the total amount of time not worked in the two 
years. The records cover the total of 1,173 persons. If they worked 
full time, they would have worked about 28,000 months. Instead they 
worked a little less than 23,000 months or 82 per cent of the time 
available to them. If, on the other hand, those persons who had at 
least one work period of one month had worked full time, they would have 
worked 12,000 months. They actually worked 7,000 months or 58 per cent 
of the time. In other words, the labour force included in the sample 
in Gloucester County had worked 82 per cent of the time, while those 
with a record of broken employment had worked about 58 per cent of the 
time available. In both these instances, time lost is underestimated 
because non-work periods of less than one month were not tabulated. In 
addition, persons who entered the labour market during the two-year 
period were not available for the whole 24 months so that total number 
of months is over-estimated. This, of course, results in underestimating 
the percentage of persons who worked full time. A similar calculation 
made for Canada as a whole would suggest that time lost through unemploy~ 
ment during the same 24»month period was equivalent to about 4 or 5 per 
cent of the total number of months which could have been worked if the 
entire labour force had been employed continuously. 


The length of the non-work period can also be related to the 
industries in which the persons with broken employment had worked prior 
to the non-work period. This relationship is shown in Table 19 on 
page 140 


The seven industry groups listed are the same as those listed 
in Table 16 and together employ 70 per cent of the men with a record of 
broken employment. Of the men who had worked in these industries, 55 per 
cent were out of work for four to six months and an additional 31 per 
cent were out of work seven months or more. Of those who had been 
employed in‘logging, fishing and fish processing, at least 90 per cent 
were out of work for four months or moree Even in other industries which 
are not shown separately but grouped together in the table, 73 per cent 
of those men who had experienced broken employment after working in these 
industries had non-work periods of at least four months in duration. 


Training In the Gloucester County study, only five of the 410 males 
with a record of broken employment had received formal technical 
training to equip them for their job. Informal ‘training predominating 
with 209 men or 51 per cent reporting having obtained their skills to 
informal training on the job. Another large group of 134 men said that 
they had no training or skill, the balance did not state their training 
or particular skills. 
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Table 19 - Duration of Non-Work Periods of Men With miebis Employment, 
by Industry of Last Employment 1) 


Percentage of Men With Non-Work Periods of 


Industry of l+3 4-6 “i 
Last Employment Months Months Months Totai 
% ae: % % 

Logging 9 63 28 100 

Fishing 7 69 24 100 

Mining (all industries) 25 25 50 100 

Fish Processing 10 66 24 100 

Pulp and Paper Mills 28 39 33 100 

Construction (all) 16 51 33 100 
Transportation (water, 

railway and truck) 19 33 48 100 

Total These Industries 14 39) 3k 100 

All Other Industries Pe | 36 Cw! 100 

Total Lay, 50 ie) 100 


(T) This table, of course, is concerned only with the duration of the 
last broken employment period the men had experienced. 


All persons who had a record of broken employment were asked 
if they would take training and if so in what trade. Forty~five per 
cent said they wanted training while 38 per cent said they did not; the 
remainder either could not make up their minds or did not give any 
information on the subject. Their willingness to accept training 
increased with the level of formal education. Of all persons with less 
than Grade 6 education, 30 per cent said they would take training while 
persons with Grade 6 or more 57 pér cent said they would take training. 
Of those who said they would take training, about 75 per cent identified 
the occupations in which they would want training. Of this latter group, 
nearly two thirds chose motor mechanics, carpentry, welding and 
mechanical apparatus occupations. The limited range of occupations in 
which these persons wanted training does not necessairly mean that they 
would accept nothing else. It is largely the result of a limited 
knowledge of the wide range of occupations found in larger urban labour 
markets. 


Activity During the Non-Work Period The reason for asking persons who 


had a record of broken employment about their activity during the most 
recent non-work period was not just idle curiosity. It was to throw 
some light on the effect which the existence of small holdings of land 
might have on people who are without employment, particularly during 
the winter months. Consequently, the activities recorded were grouped 
into two different types of activities, that is, those which you might 
call ‘productive’ and those that were 'non-productive'. 
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Table 20 - Men with a Record of Broken Employment by 
Activity During Latest Non-Work Period 


Activity Number of Men 

Worked Around the House 63 | 
Cut and Split Wood 43 
Worked Around a Farm 16 
Worked Here and There for Pay Ve 
Repaired Fishing Gear 12 
Total with Some Productive Activities bhagl 
Did Nothing 7 175 
Collected Unemployment Insurance Benefits o7(1) 
Looked for Work 14 
Other and No Information _ Ag 
Total with Non=Productive Activi’ ies 259 


(T) This is not the total number in receipt of benefits, but 
simply those who said they had no other activity except 
collecting their benefits. Of the 410 men with broken 
employment records, at least 317, or 77 per cent of the 
total, received benefits during their last non+work period. 


Of the 410 men with a record of broken employment, it can be 
seen that 259 or 63 per cent had very little to do in their non-work 
period. However, i151 or 37 per cent were involved in activities which 
could have reduced their incentives to look for or accept job, 
particularly a temporary job. The fisherman who does not spend at least 
one month during the winter repairing his gear is unlikely to be ina 
position to take advantage of an early fishery, nor is he likely to 
maximize his returns during any part of the season if his gear is in 
poor condition. Most of the other activities either provided some 
immediate cash income or income in kind. Those who said that they worked 
around the house did a large variety of things ranging from helping with 
the daily housenold chores to practically building a house. Generally 
speaking, however, working around the house consisted of doing internal 
repairs. To establish the effect of activities around the house on 
availability for jobs the answers on the question on availability and the 
questions on activity were related. This can be seen in Table 21 on 


page 16s 


Only five men considered that their productive activities 
during the non-work period would have prevented them from taking a job. 
It would be reasonable to conclude that activities around the farm and 
fishing enterprise do not deter people from other employment during the 
seasonal layoff period. A certain degree of caution however is 
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Table 21 - Relationship Between Activity and 
Availability for Employment 


Activity During Not Available 
Activity Non-Work Period EOD, oO, 
Number of men) 

Worked Around the House 151) 1 
Cut and Split Firewood 43 0 
Worked Around Farm 16 2 
Worked Here and There for Pay 17 0 
Repaired Fishing Gear 12 2 
Total pda =o 


necessary. The respondents said they were available or not available to 
take a job. Those who are familiar with personal interviews know that 
respondents very often say what they think they should rather than what 
they really believe. This may be especially true in this case when 
respondents were drawing unemployment insurance benefits during the non-= 
work period. Availability for work is, of course, a prerequisite for 
receiving unemployment insurance benefits. Furthermore, they may feel a 
sort of moral obligation to say that they are available for work. 


Availability for Employment As already mentioned, persons with a broken 
employment record were asked if they were available for employment 
during the non-work period. Of the 410 men who had broken employment, 
363 or 89 per cent said they were; the rest either did not know or did 
not give the information. Of the 27 who gave a reason for not being 
available, il said they were ill. Had their iliness lasted for the 
entire non-work period, they would not have been included as having a 
record ‘of broken employment. In spite of the fact that their illness 
had not lasted the whole of the period, they still considered themselves 
unavailable for employment during the whole period. 


Looked for Work All persons who said they were available for employment 
were asked if they had actually looked for a job during the non=work 
period. The reasons for asking this question were to compare the results 
with those of the labour force survey conducted each month by the DBS. 
The instructions given to the enumerators were borrowed from the DBS and 
are those used in connection with the labour force survey. Since these 
instructions were not given by one of the Bureau's own instructors, it 

is possible that they were not interpreted correctly. 
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The two labour force survey questions used by the DBS to 
determine the current labour force status of the respondents are: "What 
did you do mostly last week?" and "Did you do anything else?" It is 
doubtful whether these two questions can be used to determine the labour 
force status of the respondent for a non-work period of three or four 
months’® duration which occurred some six months prior to the interview 
date. Hence, to determine the labour force status of those with a record 
of broken employment, and also to increase our understanding of the 
problems associated with the measurement of unemployment, those 
respondents who said they were available for work were asked: "Did you 
look for work?" The question was specifically tied to the latest non- 
work period of at least one month's duration. 


In the questionnaire no attempt was made to establish what 
time during the non-work period the looking ‘took place’. It would be 
quite unrealistic to expect a person to look for a job the largest part 
of the time for a period as long as six months. In a labour market with 
as few large~ and medium-sized firms as there are in Gloucester County, a 
person could exhaust ali job possibilities in three or four weeks. The 
author who conducted many of the interviews was unable to obtain 
satisfactory information on this point because respondents were unable 
to remember how long they looked for work within a reasonable degree of 
accuracy. It should be remembered also that a large number of these 
workers have very little education and no training and that this would 
severely restrict their area of work seeking. . 


As mentioned previously, 383 men or 89 per cent of all men with 

a record of broken employment included in the sample said that they were 
available for work. Of these, 223 or 61 per cent reported having looked 
for work during their most recent non-work period. Of the 160 men who 
did not look for work, 82 said they thought there was no work available 
while another 23 said they knew there was none available. In all, 105 
men did not look for work because they either knew or thought they knew 
that there was no jobs to be had. 


This means then that of the 383 men available for work, 328 or 
86 per cent were '‘seekers', 283 were ‘active’ and 105 'passive' seekers. 
This means that of the 410 men with a record of broken employment, 328 or 
80 per cent could satisfy the criteria of ‘unemployed' under the labour 
force survey concept. 


Of the 223 men who looked for work, 60 or 27 per cent 
considered registration at the local office of the National Employment 
Service as looking for work. It should be pointed out here that the 
majority of the persons in the sample who had received unemployment 
insurance benefit during their non-work period were postal claimants and 
hence did not visit the National Employment Service offices after they had 
registered in the fall. Most of the other men who had looked for work had 
looked by going to logging camps, construction sites, pulpmills, sawmills 
or any other establishment where a job might be found. Thirteen had gone 
out of the province, mostly to Ontario and Quebec, in an attempt to find 
employment. 
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The extent of looking for work was related to the age of the 
looker; the results are shown in Table 22 below. 


Table 22 = Distribution of Men With Broken Employment, by Age 
bind Group and by Those Looking for Work 


Total with Number Looking Percentage 

Age Broken Employment for Work of Total 
No. No. % 
14-19 “47 21 45 
20-24 48 — 30 62 
25-34 89 6) 62 
35-44 105 55 52 
45-54 68 38 56 
55-64 43 24 56 
654 io - ~ 
Total 410 een 54 


The very young and very old did not look for work as actively 
as the middle age groups -=- which we normally call the primary 
participants in the labour force. 


Looking for work can mean different things to different men. 
It would be quite unrealistic for an unskilled man to look for a job as 
a skilled tradesman and expect to find one. The reverse, of course, is 
not true. Many people who are skilled in occupations which have become 
obsolete or for which there has been a decrease in demand have been 
forced to look for and accept unskilled jobs. In the survey, three 
questions were asked to shed some light on this aspect of behaviour of. 
persons who are looking for work. These three questions are:. (1) What 
is your principal occupation? (2) Do you normally work in this occupa- 
tion? and (3) What kind of a job would you have accepted? 


Of the 410 men with a record of broken employment, 334 or 82 
per cent said they worked in their usual occupations; 21 men or 5 per 
cent of the total said that they did not, 10 per cent gave no. informa- 
tion and the remainder had had no previous work experience. While many 
occupational shifts were experienced by the men with broken employment, 
most of them were from one unskilled occupation into another. 
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Of the 223 men who looked for work during their most recent 
non-work period, 150 or two thirds said they would accept any kind of a 
job. An additional 46 men or one third said that they would only accept 
a job in their own trade. Most of the latter group were, of course, 
skilled or semi-skilled tradesmen. 


Incomes Income data for those with broken employment periods were 
obtained for the 12 months prior to their most recent non-work period 
and for the non-work period itself. For the latter, the information is 
for the average income per month over the non-work period. The reason 
for obtaining this information is to give an impression of the incomes 
available to persons before leaving their employment and also to give an 
idea to the extent of the income support these people had during their 
non-work period. 


Income was divided into five main components; wages, pensions, 
family allowances, unemployment insurance benefits and income from other 
sources. Gifts and windfall profits were excluded. For the 445 persons 
for whom complete i2=month income data were obtained, the total income 
for a year prior to their non-work period was $866,079, This averaged to 
$1,946 per person or about $152 per month. It should be mentioned that, 
of course, 19 of these people had no income at all. For those who 
received any income, the average was $2,033. The distribution of this 
income by income class is shown in Table 23 below. 


Table 23 = Distribution of Persons with Broken Employment, by Income Class 
for Twelve Months Prior to Their Last Non-Work Period 


Number of Persons 


Male Female Total 
Income Class Noe mn Noe ees. No». fe 
$ 

0-999 72 17.5 32 44.4 104 21.6 
1,000=1,999 104 25 04 34 phy i 138 28.6 
2,000-2,999 129 31.5 3 Ao 132 21:8 
3,000~3,999 43 10.5 1 1.4 44 9.1 
4,000-4,999 22 564 - pe: 46 
50004 5 bee - 5 1.0 
Not Stated 35 8.5 2 es a Ay 37 Te 


Total 410 100.0 rie: 100.0 482 100.0 
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Only 22 per cent of persons who experienced broken employment 
had incomes above $3,000 for the 12 months prior to their last non-work 
period. Among the men, nearly 75 per cent had total incomes of less than 
$3,000 and among the women 95 had received incomes of less than $3,000. 
It is also interesting to look at the distribution of income by source 
of income and income class. This information can be seen in Table 24 
below. 


Table 24 = Twelve-Month Income of Persons With Broken Employment, 
_by Source of Income, Both Sexes _ 


Number 

of Unemployment Family Total 
Income Class Persons Wages _Insurance Allowance Pensions Other Income 

$ Percentages 
0-999 104 76 17 6 1 100° 
1,000-1,999 138 73 17 8 1 (a) 100 
2,000=2,999 132 yA Ore 16 10 1 2 100 
3,000=-3,999 44 83 8 8 1 - 100 
r¥is,¢ oT: «84 6 7 2 li 924.00 
Total 445 76 14 8 1 1 100 


(a) Less than 4 of 1 per cent. 


Income from wages accounted for about 76 per cent of total 
income received in 12 months; unemployment insurance and family 
allowances made up practically the rest of the amount. For those with 
total incomes of less than $3,000, unemployment insurance and family 
allowances. accounted for 23 to 26 per cent of total income. 


Also of interest is the actual amount of money represented by 
the percentage distribution, and this is shown in Table 25 on page 21. 


In the 12 months prior to the last non-work period, the men's 
incomes from all sources averaged $2,109. Only 70 of them or 19 per 
cent had incomes above $3,000. On average, the men received about $300 
in unemployment insurance benefits, which equalled about 19 per cent of 
the average income earned through wages. 
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Table 25 - Twelve-Month Income of Males With Broken Employment, 
by Income Class and Main Sources of Income 


Number 
of Unemployment Family (1) | Total 
Income Class _ Men _ Wages _Insurance Allowance Pensions Other Income 
$ No. (Average per man in dollars) 

0-999 he 328 83 46 Lay ~ 462 
1,000-1,999 104 1,063 308 150 20 5 1,546 
2,000=2,999 129 1,741 413 240 27 22. 2,443 
3 ,000-3,999 43 °° 2,858 287 274 39 16 3,474 
4,000/ 27. del OS 311 319 79 38 4,902 

Total eH ie Leoes 299 188 26 134i 2a OF 


(1) Family allowances were credited only to family heads, but the above 
averages include all of the men. The average family allowance 
received per family head was about $280. This is shown in Chapter 6 
in an analysis of family incomes. 


Men living in rural areas averaged slightly higher incomes than 
those in urban areas. This is shown in Table 26 below. 


Table 26 = Twelve~Month Income of Men With Broken Employment in Urban 
and Rural Areas, by Main Source of Income 


Number 
of Unemployment Family 
Men Wages Insurance Allowance Pensions Other Total 
(Average per man in dollars) 
Urban 7 NR WE 8 165 93 oa wilt 2: 
Rural 308 . 1,564 328 208 24. 16 2,140 
Total 975 1,583... 299 188 26 13. 2,109 


Although the average wage of the 12=month period was higher 
for those in urban areas, unemployment insurance benefits and family 
allowances were significantly higher for those in rural areas. Receipts 
for these two sources resulted in a higher total income for men from 
rural areas. 
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Of the 410 with a record of broken employment, average monthly 
income was calculated for 384, whose monthly income during their latest 
non-work period averaged $97. For men in rural areas, it was $100 and 
for those in urban areas, it was $83. Unemployment insurance accounted 
for the bulk of the income during the non-work period. It is interesting 
to note that the income men received when they were out of work averaged 
approximately half that of their incomes prior to the non-work period. 

In this comparison one must hasten to add that a number of these men 
were also out of work at one time or another during the 12 months prior 
to the last nonwork period. 


The survey suggests that the income of the men with broken 
employment did not vary significantly with the length of the non-work 
period, provided that it was not more than eight months... For those 
with non-work periods of eight months or less, the average monthly 
income was about $108. The average monthly income dropped very sharply 
after eight months of unemployment. There were 47 men in this latter 
category and their monthly income amounted to only $38 per man. There 
are three principal. reasons for this: (1) the exhaustion of insurance 
benefit; (2) several young men in this group had never worked and hence 
were not entitled to unemployment insurance benefits. Since they were 
supported by their parents,did not receive welfare benefits either; and 
(3) a few men who might be better classed as unemployable are also 
included in this group. 


Heads of Famities who had Experienced Broken Employment 


Definition For a description of family characteristics in this survey, 
it was decided to use as a basic unit the concept of an economic family. 
This is defined as a group of two or more persons living together and 
related to each other by blood, marriage or adoption. It differs from 
the normal ‘immediate’ family whose members must be related through 
marriage. The economic family could therefore consist of two brothers 
or sisters living together, it could consist of the normal immediate 
family or it could be a group of what is usually thought of as two 
families living together, that is, a father and mother living with their 
son and daughter-in-law and grandchildren. Thus, the term ‘economic 
family’ is broader and may include more persons in the group than an 
"immediate family’. 


Of the 410 men with a record of broken employment, 266 were 
family heads; there were two women with records of broken employment 
who were also family heads. Of the 268 family heads with a record of 
broken employment, 42 per cent were 45 years of age and over. 


Home Ownership Of the 268 family heads with a record of broken employ- 
ment, 211 or 79 per cent owned their homes completely; 31 families 
rented, and 24 were making mortgage payments on their homes. An 
additional two families lived in rent-free homes, that is, homes owned 
by relatives in which these families lived free of charge, although they 
may have contributed to the repair and maintenance of the structure. 
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The rural-urban distribution of home ownership shows that a larger 
proportion of rural families,84 per cent,owned their home, compared with 
52 per cent for the urban family. Monthly rentals and mortgages were 
low; 41 of the 55 families paying rent or mortgages paid less than $60 a 
month. 


Additional Wage Earners In addition to the 268 family heads, there were 
130 other wage earners in the family. Therefore, nearly 400 persons 
were active wage earners. In addition, there were 41 persons among the 
268 families receiving old age pensions. If we add 41 pensioners to the 
268 family heads and 130 other wage earners in the families, this gives 
a total of 439 or about half of the total 866 persons 14 years of age 
and over who received incomes from one source or another. 


Family Income Income information was gathered in the survey for house- 
hold heads who had experienced a period of broken employment and other 
wage earning members of the household. The information on income was 
summed for the whole economic family. 


Detailed information on income by income class for urban and 
rural families is shown in Table 27 below. 


Table 27 - Economic Families in Urban and Rural Areas by Distribution 
of Total Income for 12 Months Prior to Broken Employment 


Periods of Family Heads 


Number of Families 


Urban Rural Total 
Income Class No» 0 Noe ae Noe  % 
$ 

0-999 - - 10 4.4 10 3.7 
1,000-1,999 8 19.0 46 20.3 54 20.2 
2,000-2,999 18 42.9 68 30.1 86 S24) 
3,000-3,999 6 Vee 42 16.65 48 1759 
4,000-4,999 5 11.9 23 10,2 28 10.4 
5,000 Miasbiadeg ie? el 903 24 920 
Not Stated 2 4.8 16 To 18 O17 


Total 42 100.0 226 100.0 268 100.0 
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About 75 per cent of both rural and urban families had incomes 
ranging from less than $1,000 to $3,999 per year. Nearly 19 per cent of 
the families are in incomes ranging from $4,000 to $5,000 and over. 


Also interesting to compare is the distribution of income by 
source of income and this comparison is made in Table 28 below. 


Table 28 + Economic Family 12-Month Income, by Income Class and 
Percentage Distribution of Each Source of Income | 


Number 
of Unemployment Family Total 
Income Class Families Wages _ Insurance Allowance Pensions Other Income 
$ No. (Percentages) 


0-999 10 54 22 24 - - 100 
1,000-1,999 54 60 20 15 5 - 100 
2,000=2,999 86 64 18 11 6 1 100 
3,000-3,999 4g. «7A 12 9 Sule) 4i@1 00 
4,000~4,999 28 79 9 7 5 ~ 100 
5,000 | 24 87 6 4 y 1 100 

Total 250 73 13 9 bi 1 100 


Speaking generally, as incomes rose higher proportions of the 
total came from wages earned and smaller proportions from security 
payments such as unemployment insurance and family allowances. Families 
with incomes of less than $1,000 -received 46 per cent of their income 
from family allowances and unemployment insurance benefits, while those 
with incomes of $5,000 and over received only 10 per cent of their 
incomes from these sources. Families in the middle income range frorn 
$3,000 to $3,999 received 2] per cent of their income from insurance 
benefits and family allowances. Nearly three quarters of the family 
heads with broken employment periods had incomes under $200 per month 
during their last non=work period. 


Supplementary Income from Farm, Fishing and Woodlots 


In the part of the survey questionnaire pertaining to the 
household, respondents were asked the amount of income in cash and kind 
which they received from the production of agricultural, fishery and 
wood products during 1959. This income was recorded only for those 
families whose heads did not rely on primary industries for their main 
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source of income. In the case of a family head whose main source of 
income was from one of these activities, this income was included as 
principal income and is included in Table 28. 


Since the income from primary industry operations was not added 
to the total family income for those heads who engaged in primary opera- 
tions only on a part~time basis, supplementary income represents 
additional income to family heads who were without employment. The 
reasons for not adding this additional income to the 12-month income 
from other sources is that the latter was not calculated for the year 
1959 but applied instead to the 12 months immediately preceding the 
period during which the head of the family became unemployed. Another 
reason that the Committee is interested in examining this item separately 
is to see whether it is sufficiently important to impede mobility. 
Furthermore, supplementary income information is probably not as reliable 
as other income data secured during the survey. In most cases it was 
necessary to estimate income from sales of agricultural products, fish 
and woodlots, as no records were kept by the respondents as to exact 
quantities and values. 


Of the 268 families in the Gloucester County, 84 per cent 
lived in rural areas, and 102 families or 45 per cent received income 
from the consumption or sale of agricultural products, fish products 
and wood products. Thirty-three families sold primary products for 
$33,536 or an average of $1,016 per family. In addition, a total of 
102 families reported consuming primary products valued at $22,971 or 
$225 per family. Thus, the total value of primary products in cash and 
kind in 1955 amounted to $56,507 or an average per family of $549 for 
102 families reporting selling or consuming these products. 
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CHAPTER IV 


seasonal Unemployment 


Although this chapter is primarily concerned with seasonal 
unemployment, it would be incomplete without first examining seasonal 
variations in employment; it is from these variations that seasonal 
unemployment results. A word of caution, however, must be introduced. 
Not all persons who leave the 'employed" status become ‘unemployed'; 
some, instead, leave the labour force. It might be appropriate to 
define these terms in a technical sense. The employed are those persons 
who have a job and are at work, or have a job but are not at work 
because of such factors as vacations, illness, bad weather or an indus-~ 
trial dispute. The unemployed are persons who are not working and are 
actively looking for work. These two categories, the employed and the 
unemployed added together make up the labour force. 


Seasonal Variations in Employment 


It is estimated that 
the net seasonal change in total 
employment between summer peak 


Chart 3 = Seasonal Index of 


Industrial Employment, Average 
1950=+1960 


and winter trough in the 


province of New Brunswick has Per Cent 
averaged about 20 per cent 

over the past ten years. mae) 
This means that nearly 30,000 

fewer persons are working in 100 
winter than in summer. aA 


Since data showing 
total employment are not avail- 80 
able, the index of ‘industrial' 
employment is used to show 
graphically the seasonal pattern 10 
of average employment in New 
Brunswick from 1950-1960. 0 
Chart 3 shows the rythmic UL nlttert Mi 
pattern of industrial employ~ 


ee Ow et 
AirMail s WAls SYS O28. B 


ment in New Brunswick for this Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 
period. Special Tabulations. 
1 


For more detail see: (a) Report of the Committee on Unemployment 
Statistics, Ottawa, August 1960; and (b) 'The Labour Force', November 
1945-July 1958, Reference Paper No. 58, 1958 Revision, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


This estimate is calculated by comparing the seasonal amplitude of the 
‘industrial composite’ employment with Canada total and allowing for 
importance of primary industries. See Appendix D for details. 
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The seasonal pattern is very obvious. The trough of industrial employ- 
ment occurs in March and April and the peak occurs in the July-August- 
September period. There was no significant change in the pattern of 
total employment variations between 1950 and 1960. There were changes in 
the seasonal pattern of individual industries but these were not large 
enough to change the seasonal pattern of total employment. 


There are large differences in the extent of seasonal 
variations in employment among the major industry group. This is shown 
in Chart 4. 


Chart 4 = Average Seasonal Amplitudes of Industrial 
Employment Variations, New Brunswick, 1950-1960 


Per Cent 


do 6 eames” (3 pt Mls | sale 8 ahaa ae = oe” 8 ala 2 


Forestry XX XK RR KR XX XK Mews Bese AM ve OE Ae 
Manufacturing |X X X 
Construction DE MS EAD KO Node SMe tr WAN kes. 


Transportation] X X X X X X XK X 


Sources: Employment and Payrolls, DBS, Special Tabulations. 


The differences in the seasonal variations in employment among 
these industry groups are quite obvious. The forestry industry has, of 
course, the widest fluctuation. The ranking of these five industry 
groups in terms of their seasonal swings, however, does not necessarily 
correspond to their numerical contributions to seasonal unemployment. 
This would depend partly on their size and partly on the extent to which 
workers in the industry remained in the labour market, either because 
they had found work in other industries, or because they continued to 
seek work. Persons who leave the labour force voluntarily are not 
counted as unemployed. 


Two industries which are not included in Chart 4 and are highly 
seasonal are agriculture and fishing. They are not included because 
there are no monthly figures on employment in these industries for 
New Brunswick. From national statistics the seasonal swing in agricul- 
tural employment has been calculated at 36 per cent and 126 per cent in 
fishing employment. The seasonal swing in agricultural employment in the 
Atlantic region is about 33 per cent. 
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Table 29 below shows the seasonal amplitudes, and peak and 
trough indexes of industrial employment in 1950 and 1960. 


Table 29 = Seasonal Amplitudes and Peak and Trough Indexes 
of Industrial Employment, New Brunswick, 


Industry 


Forestry 
Peak 
Trough 
Amplitude 
Manufacturing 
Peak 
Trough 
Amplitude 
Construction 
Peak 
Trough 
Amplitude 
Transportation, Storage and 
Communication 


Peak 
Trough 
Amplitude 
Trade 
Peak 
Trough 
Amplitude 
Industrial Composite 
Peak 
Trough 
Amplitude 


es RO ELS EE | 


1950 


147.1 
50.5 
966 


107.6 
92463 
he a 


ha PP 
67.9 
57.9 


SOU eae POU fe a 


1960 


135720 
33.9 
101.1 


It can be seen from Table 29 that the seasonal amplitude of 
the construction industry has declined considerably over the decade from 
57.9 per cent in 1950 to 41.0 per cent in 1960. 
trade industry has also narrowed somewhat, while that of the forestry 


and transportation industries have increased. 


The amplitude of the 


di ae Seo pate a ey te ee bh Ag a Ae 


explain the large drop in the seasonal amplitude of the construction 
industry in New Brunswick, since over the same period the seasonal 
amplitude of the construction industry for Canada as a whole declined 


only slightly from 38.5 per cent to 36.0 per cent. 


because of the size of the amplitudes themselves. 
whole of the reduction in seasonality occurred as a result of a large 
increase in the amount of winter work done in the ‘highways, bridges 
and streets' sector of the construction industry. 


It may be partly 
In both cases, the 


Between 1950 and 1960 
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the seasonal amplitude of employment in that sector of the industry in 
New Brunswick dropped from 67.2 per cent to 49.9 per cent. This is 
principally the result of the development of new earth-moving machinery 
and new techniques in the handling of cement during the winter months. 
The national campaign to increase winter employment and the introduction 
of the municipal winter works incentive program also had some effect. 


The extent of the seasonal swings in a province or region is 
determined not only by the seasonal swings in the various industries but 
also by the importance of the seasonal industries. Table 30 below 
compares the industrial distribution of employment for Canada and 
New Brunswick for June 1960. 


Table 30 - Percentage Distribution of Industrial Employment, 
New Brunswick and Canada, June 1960 


Canada New Brunswick 

Agriculture ll ii 
Fishing k ye 
Forestry Py 6 
Mining 2 1 
Manufacturing 25 16 
Construction 8 f 
Transportation, Storage 

and Communication 7 9 
Public Utilities 1 I 
Finance, Insurance and 

Real Estate 4 Zz 
Trade 16 16 
Service 24 29 

Total 100 100 
® Less than 1 per cent. 


Source: (1) New Brunswick data in Table 38, Appendix B. 
(2) Canada totals are taken from the Labour Force 
Survey, DBS, unpublished data. 


The seasonal industries, agriculture, fishing, forestry and 
construction, account for 26 per cent of industrial employment in 
New Brunswick compared with 22 per cent in Canada. This comparison only 
tells part of the story since some of these seasonal industries have a 
wider amplitude in New Brunswick than they have for Canada as a whole. 
Furthermore, the seasonal swing in the manufacturing industry which is 
only about 4 per cent for Canada is 15 per cent for New Brunswick. The 
principal reason for this is the greater importance of the highly 
seasonal food processing component in total manufacturing in New 
Brunswick. In the Canada total, food processing accounts for 
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approximately 10 per cent of manufacturing employment, while in New 
Brunswick food processing accounts for nearly 25 per cent of total. 
Since industries processing food are usually situated in small towns 
near the sources of raw material, employment opportunities during the 
off seasons are very limited. 


seasonal Layoffs 


Chart 5 shows the average seasonal 'disemployment' in five 
industry groups for 1955=1959. 


Chart 5 ~ Average Seasonal Disemployment 
New Brunswick, 1955-1959 


Thousands of Persons 
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Agriculture and Fishing KORE RAR ORME XK 

Forestry PR ee Se a eC 
Construction py & x RO ASA 

Manufacturing | AS REN 

Trade Wie a. 

Service ROWER 
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Source: Estimated from ‘Employment and Payrolls' and ‘Labour Force 
Survey', DBS publications, and unpublished data from the 
latter survey. 


Note: ‘Disemployment’ is the total number of workers laid off 
seasonally from a specific industry. 


These are estimates of the extent to which seasonal layoffs 
takes place in these industries. The large drop in agricultural employ- 
ment from summer to winter is not matched by a similar increase in the 
seasonally unemployed from the agricultural sector. There are three 
principal reasons for this: (1) many persons who work on farms in the 
summer have non~labour force activities in the winter, for example, 
students and housewives; (2) many own-account farmers retire during the 
inactive seasons; they have worked a full year both in terms of hours and 
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{income during the active season; and (3) some farmers work in non-farm 
activities such as construction, logging, fishing, etc., after the 
harvest and are then counted as being unemployed from these industries. 


Those employed in logging and fishing tend to behave in a 
Similar fashion but to a much lesser degree. For all other industries, 
the number of seasonal layoffs approaches the number seasonally unem- 
ployed. This is particularly true when the work~force of an industry 
has a high proportion of men, a high proportion of skilled workers and 
when the seasonal layoffs are for short periods. 


Local Differences in Seasonal Variations 


Lack of monthly employment data for the various labour markets 
in New Brunswick makes it difficult to give an adequate picture of 
employment variations in individual labour markets. From the industrial 
composition of a labour market, it is possible to calculate the approxi- 
mate seasonal swing in its work-force. Census data give a good snapshot 
of the industrial distribution of employment in sufficient detail to 
cover all of the labour markets in New Brunswick. While changes take 
place over time, these can be allowed for in the analysis provided the 
analyst is sufficiently familiar with local developments. 


seasonal Variations in Unemployment 


The amount of seasonal unemployment in any particular labour 
market depends upon several factors. The following, however, are. 
probably the most important: (1) the size of the labour market; (2) the 
proportion of the labour force employed in primary industries; (3) the 
existence of a larger labour market nearby which offers employment in the 
winter; and (4) the labour market behaviour of persons laid off for 
seasonal reasons. It may be difficult to measure the effect of these 
factors in any one particular market, but their existence is no less 
real. 


Table 31 on page 7 shows the importance of the primary 
industries in the 11 labour market areas of New Brunswick. 


Only the Saint John and Moncton National Employment Service 
(NES) local office areas have less than 25 per cent of their labour 
force employed in the seasonal primary industries. 


Only persons who reside near the Saint John metropolitan area 
can be considered as being in a large labour market where winter employ- 
ment is at a relatively high level. Essentially, this means only those 
persons within the Saint John NES area itself which, of course, extends 
somewhat beyond the boundaries of the metropolitan district. Persons 
residing in all the other labour market areas shown in Table 31 are not 
likely to find very many alternative employment opportunities if laid 
off for seasonal reasons during the winter. If, however, more jobs were 
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available in the Saint John area than can be supplied by the local 
market, persons living in other parts of the province would no doubt 
move to Saint John during the winter months. 


Table 31 - Percentage Distribution of the Labour Force in Each of the 
11 NES Local Office Areas in Selected Industries, 


New Brunswick, 1951 


L.O. Areas Primary (1) Manufacturing Other All Industries 
Bathurst 44.3 19.8 35.09 100.0 
Woodstock 4301 Wis2 AdaT 100.0 
Minto 41.1 10.6 48.3 100.0 
Sussex 39.05 12.9 47.6 100.0 
Edmundston 39.4 1536 45.0 100.0 
Newcastle ~ 36.6 tO SET e2 4602 100.0 
Campbellton 29 ol 2504 4509 100.0 
St. Stephen 29.0 30.9 40.1 100.0 
Fredericton 28 01 1487 Shs 2 100.0 
Moncton 235 WRAT. 58.8 100.0 
Saint John 705 19.4 TS. 100.0 
New Brunswick 28.0 18.4 53.6 100.0 


Source: Census of Canada, 1951, Volume IV. 


(1) Excludes mining. 


The labour market behaviour of persons seasonally laid off 
affects the measured level of seasonal unemployment, since by conventional 
definition a man is only unemployed if he is seeking a job. The 
intensive study of the New Glasgow, Sydney and Truro labour markets 
suggests that persons laid off in the fall do not look for work until 
spring since in small labour markets job vacancies are well known. 


The Extent of Seasonal Unemployment 


From what industries do the seasonally unemployed come, to 
what occupations do they belong, what are their skills, how old are they 
and how long have they been unemployed? The rest of this chapter 
examines the characteristics of the seasonally unemployed during the 
winter in New Brunswick and attempts to answer these questions. 


In this chapter, it is assumed that the net change in 
"unemployment’ from summer ‘trough’ to winter ‘peak’ represents the 
"seasonally unemployed’. This method obviously excludes some people 
who are seasonally unemployed and includes others who are unemployed for 
non=seasonal reasons. However, it yields results which the Committee 
considers adequate for a general discussion of the characteristics of 
the seasonally unemployed. 
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The only data relating to unemployment in New Brunswick come 
from the operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act. The data used 
are registrations for employment at the NES offices located in New 
Brunswick. There is no need to discuss the merits or otherwise of the 
NES registrations as a measure of the level of unemployment. This was 
done in Chapter 3 and has also been discussed extensively.3 It would 
be unfortunate if, as a result of these discussions, people were left 
with the impression that these data have little relevance to the study 
of unemployment. It has been found by people who have studied the two 
unemployment series that a fairly close relationship exists between the 
number of NES registrations and the Labour Force Survey group called 
the ‘unemployed’ for men in the labour force sometimes called the 
"primary participants’.4 Most of the ‘seasonally unemployed’ men fall 
within this group. Since those affected by seasonality are mostly men, 
the analysis which follows is concerned exclusively with them. This is 
not to say that women are not affected by seasonal fluctuations in 
employment but that the principal seasonal industries are male industries. 


When comparing the NES registrations and the Labour Force 
Survey unemployed for Canada totals, it was also found that the occupa-= 
tional distribution of the two series were almost identical, although 
the actual numbers varied. Hence, all data included in this chapter are 
presented in terms of percentage distribution only. In order to minimize 
the effect of non-seasonal factors, the data were averaged for four years, 
1957-1960. 


Seasonal increases in male registrations in New Brunswick have 
averaged about 28,000 over these four years. This is equivalent to about 
16 per cent of the total New Brunswick labour force; the comparable 
figure for all of Canada is 4 per cent. 


Labour Market Differences in Seasonal Unemployment 


Differences in the industrial distribution of the labour force 
in the various NES local office areas have already been discussed. The 
relationship between the primary industries and seasonality was also 
pointed out. Table 32 on page 9 gives the seasonality for nine of the 
local office areas. 


The differences between the areas are quite obvious. Saint John 
not only has the lowest amplitude but also has its peak somewhat later 
than the other areas; most areas have their peak unemployment in February 
or March while Saint John has its peak in April or May. This is because 
of the port activities. Edmundston has experienced the largest seasonal 
amplitude, although Woodstock and Bathurst are not far behind. 


3 See report of the Committee on Unemployment Statistics, Ottawa, 
August 1960. 


4 "Les Statistiques du Chémage", Pierre Harvey, L'Actualité 
Economique, Montréal, Octobre~Décembre 1960. 
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Table 32 = Seasonal Amplitude of the Registrations in Nine 
Local Office Areas in New Brunswick, 1956-1957 


Local Office Seasonal 
| Areas. 0) Trough Index Peak Index Amplitude 
Bathurst Pe, Tay | Oh ET ge: 198.9 
Campbellton 3709 201.2 L6Se3 
Edmundston 21'S 243 o1 221.8 
Fredericton ajspul 176.6 120 25 
Newcastie A2 6 189.4 146.8 
St. Stephen 46.5 16250 116.0 
Woodstock 3000 ZIZee 1STs4 
Saint John 85.1 12332 38 60 
Moncton 45.2 185.9 13067 


Sources Dominion Bureau of Statistics, special tabulations. 


Industries of the Seasonally Unemployed 


It is difficult to be precise about the contribution which the 
various industries make to the seasonally unemployed. Using various 
estimates, it is possible to indicate roughly the contribution which the 
major industry groups make to the pool of the seasonally unemployed. 
Table 33 below shows this distribution. 


Table 33 ~ Percentage Distribution of Seasonally Unemployed 
Men_in New Brunswick by Industry 


Industry Per Cent 
Primary 30 
Manufacturing 12 
Construction aula 5 
Service, Trade, Insurance & Finance 8 
Transportation & Public Utilities 10 
All Industries 100 


The two most important groups are construction and the primary 
industries. Since food processing accounts for a substantial part of 
the manufacturing sector, it can be seen that construction, the primary 
industries, and food processing are directly responsible for nearly 
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80 per cent of the seasonal unemployment in New Brunswick. Indirectly 
they probably account for 90 per cent of the total. The importance of 
this fact cannot be over-emphasized when a reduction in seasonal unem- 
ployment is sought. 


Occupations of the Seasonally Unemployed 


Nearly all occupation groups are represented among the 
seasonally unemployed, but some groups are found in greater numbers than 
their size in the employed sector would indicate. Those occupations 
that are closely associated with the seasonal industries are more widely 
represented than those linked with non=seasonal industries. The most 
predominant group is the construction group of occupations. Within the 
construction group itself, however, some trades are subject to wider 
seasonal fluctuations than others. 


Table 34 below shows the percentage distribution of the 
seasonal increase in male registrations. 


Table 34 = Percentage Distribution of the Seasonal Increase in Male 
Registrations by Occupational Group, Canada and 


New Brunswick, Average 1956-1961 


New Brunswick Ganagg 6) 
Per Cent 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled Occupations 
Professional, Semi~Professional and 
Managerial 
Clerical and Sale 
Service and Trade 
Primary Industries 
Manufacturing 
Metalworking and Mechanical 
Construction 
Transportation 
Miscellaneous 


° 
Q 


° 
e 


° 
e 


NM 
— 


° 


@ 
3 


e 
Mod Uke OON O 


a ®@ 
Oopbpre33 000 © 


— 


9 
° 


° 
° 


° 


NO>0. GN OO ke © 
° 
ODN WMOWMOr ~~) 


Unskilled Occupations 
Food and Tobacco 


54 
Lumber and Lumber Products oo 
Construction Ziso 
Others 504 


All Occupations 999 100.0 
(a) 1954-1959 average» 
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The importance of the primary sector is understated for two 
reasons: (1) because agricultural employment is not insurable, and (2) 
because the processing of the products of the primary industries is 
included with manufacturing. Even then, occupations in primary indus- 
tries account for one third of the increase in male registrations. 


The next largest group of occupations found among the 
"seasonally unemployed’? is the construction group. If the skilled and 
semi-skilled construction workers are added to the unskilled group, they 
account for 35 per cent of the seasonally unemployed. 


The primary and the construction groups account directly for 
nearly three quarters of the seasonally unemployed. In addition they 
also induce seasonality in other occupational groups; this is partic- 
ularly true of the food processing and transportation occupations. 


Within these broad occupational groupings, there are important 
variations in the extent to which individual trades are affected by the 
seasonal factor. It mignt be useful to examine these in greater detail. 


Professional, Semi~Professional and Managerial Occupations This group 
of occupations is understated in the registrations, so that its actual 
contribution to the pool of seasonally unemployed is also understated. 
The variation in registrations between summer and winter does give a 
reasonable guide to the extent of the seasonal influence on employment 

in these occupations. From 1956-1961, registrations in the professional, 
semi-professional and managerial group of occupations showed some 
seasonal variations. Registrations in the winter months were 150 per 
cent above summer registrations. This is a very modest seasonal 
variation compared with some of the other groups, as will be shown below. 


Clerical and Sales Occupations This group of occupations accounts for 
1.7 per cent of the seasonally unemployed. Sales clerks and sales- 
persons, which account for 37.6 per cent of the seasonally unemployed in 
the clerical and sales group, experience the largest increase in 
registrations from summer to winter, 103.6 per cent. General office 
clerks, which also account for 37.6 per cent of registrations in this 
group, experience one of the lowest summer-to-winter increases, 39.6 

per cent. 


Service Occupations These occupations account for 4 per cent of total 
seasonally unemployed in New Brunswick. The seasonally unemployed who 
had worked in service occupations was not as large as the seasonality of 
employment in the service industry would indicate. This is because many 
persons who work in summer resorts, restaurants, hotels, amusement 
centres, etce, are seasonal workers. They work or look for work during 
the summer months but leave the labour force in early fall. This is 
particularly true of the large number of students who find employment 

in the service industries during the summer months. 


> The term’ ‘seasonally unemployed' will be used to refer to the seasonal 
increase in male registrations. 
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For the group as a whole, registrations increased by 97.1 per 
cent from summer to winter. Winter registrations of waiters were 100 
per cent higher than the summer registrations, kitchen workers 199.1 
per cent, cooks and chefs 182.1 per cent, domestic and personal service 
workers 123 per cent, building service workers and porters by 102 per 
cent and protective service workers by 64.9 per cent. This latter group 
accounts for a very large part of registrations in service throughout. 
the year, as cai be seen in Table 35 below. Larger relative increases 
in registrations among other groups make the protective service workers 
appear less significant during the winter months. 


Table 35 - Percentage Distribution of Male Registrations in Service 
Occupations, New Brunswick, Average 1956-1961 


Summer Winter Seasonally 

Occupations 1956-1960 1957-1961 Unemployed 
Cooks and Chefs 1242 L736 22.9 
Waiters 1.3 14 1.6 
Kitchen Workers 126 Lies 15,6 
Domestic and Personal Service 504 Bed 609 
Protective Service 63.03 340 4262 

Building Service Workers and 

Porters 10.2 10.28 UL O PS 
Total Service Occupations 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Unemployment Insurance Commission, Form 757. 


Occupations In Primary Industries Registrations are not a very good 
indication of the extent of unemployment in agriculture, partly because 


workers’ in agriculture are not included under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, but also because of their location in relation to the NES offices. 
Data on agriculture and fishing in Table 36 should be interpreted with 
caution. 


In spite of the downward bias in the contribution of agricul- 
ture and fishing, which of course affects the percentage distribution of 
all other groups, loggers loom very large among the seasonally unemployed 
in the primary sector. As indicated earlier, the logging pattern has 
changed considerably. The month of December is still the month of 
highest employment and the month of April the lowest. The period January 
to March has become a period of very low employment while the months of 
July, August and September have become months of relatively high 
employment. Mechanization has also reduced the total logging work=-force 
and consequently registrations by loggers are high throughout the year. 
These changes were brought about essentially by the introduction of 
tractors and trucks to haul logs and pulpwood. This means that snow, 
which was an advantage when using horses, is now a nuisance. The 
introduction of mechanical saws also had an effect, as had the 
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introduction of insecticides which reduce the fly menace in the summer. 
The low take-home pay and poor working conditions prevailing in the 
industry in winter, coupled with the introduction of seasonal benefits, 
have also had an adverse effect on winter logging employment. 


Table 36 = Percentage Distribution of Male Registrations in 
Occupations in Primary Industries, New Brunswick, 


Average 1956=1961 


Summer Winter Seasonally 
1956-1960 1957-1961 Unemployed 


Agriculture, Fishing and Forestry 


(other than loggers and bushmen) 8.0 8.0 199 
Loggers and Bushmen 60.0 70.6 714.1 
Sawmill and Planing Mill Workers 50 867 352 
Cabinet Makers and Joiners 0.5 0.4 0.4 
Other Lumbering and Sawmilling 

Occupations 202 1.4 1.2 
Unskilled Workers in Lumbering 

and Lumber Products 1661 POY 11.6 
Miners 3.0 1.0 0.4 
Other Mining Occupations See Zoe 1.2 
Total Primary Occupations 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Sources Unemployment Insurance Commission, Form 757. 


All primary occupations have a seasonal amplitude of 305 per 
cent, and loggers and bushmen an amplitude of 376 per cent. 


Manufacturing Occupations This group includes only skilled and semi- 
skilled occupations in manufacturing industries. It also excludes 
occupations which are found in manufacturing but are common to many 
industries. 


As previously mentioned, these occupations account for less 
than 1 per cent of the seasonally unemployed. There are, however, large 
differences in the contribution which each of the subgroups makesto the 
pool of the seasonally unemployed. This is partly the result of the 
relative sizes of these subgroups but partly because they are subject to 
wider seasonal fluctuations. 


Table 37 on page 14 shows the contribution which each occupa-~ 
tional subgroup in the manufacturing sector made to the seasonally 
unemployed of the total group. 


The groups most affected by the seasonal factor are stone and 
clay products and food and tobacco products, with seasonal amplitudes of 
438 per cent and 204 per cent respectively. Textile occupations show 
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practically no seasonal variations while transportation equipment occupa- 
tions showed a contra-seasonal pattern until 1958 when they made a slight 
contribution to the pool of the seasonally unemployed. 


Table 37 - Percentage Distribution of Male Registrations 
in Manufacturing Occupations, New Brunswick, 


Average 1956-1961 


Summer Winter Seasonally 

Occupations 1956-1960 1957-1961 Unemployed 
Food and Tobacco Products 18.9 2609 34.0 
Primary Textiles 26.9 16.4 6.8 
Secondary Textiles 203 2 06 209 
Pulp and Paper Products 19.2 18.4 17.6 
Printing and Publishing 3.6 204 1.4 
Chemicals PD 1.5 Lad 
Rubber Goods 0.2 0.5 0.8 
Leather Products 79 8.2 8.4 
Stone and Clay Products 39 9.6 14.7 
Transportation Equipment 601 207 0.0 
Other Manufacturing 9.5 10.8 11.9 
Total Manufacturing 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Unemployment Insurance Commission, Form 757. 


Metalworking and Mechanical Occupations This group of occupations accounts 
for less than 3 per cent of the seasonally unemployed in New Brunswick. 


Table 38 below shows the contribution of each subgroup. 


Table 38 - Percentage of Male Registrations in Metalworking 
and Mechanical Occupations, New Brunswick, 


Average 1956-1961 


Summer Winter — Seasonally 
Occupations 1956-1960 1957-1961 Unemployed 


Machinists, and Tool and Diemakers 
Other Machine Shop Workers 
Sheet-Metal Workers 

Welders and Flame Cutters 


° 
° 
e 


J 
° 
° 


° 
° 
° 


NOOWOUOAWH OA 
° 
WOehludocoodA HRA~IW 


4.5 28 
1.6 1.6 
4.2 4.9 
9ol 9.8 
Other Metalworking Occupations ] L595 igae 
Stationary Engineers and Firemen 15. 14.1 12.3 
Millwrights ° 3.8 4.0 
Automobile Mechanics 20. 2507 30.7 
Other Mechanics 15. 15.6 16.1 
Electricians F 5.9 4.6 
Total Metalworking and Mechanical 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Sources: Unemployment Insurance Commission, Form 757. 
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The automobile mechanics are subject to the largest seasonal 
amplitude. For the period 1956-1961 it averaged 158 per cent of the 
summer registrations. Most other groups are not affected severely by 
seasonal fluctuations in employment. 


Construction Occupations Registrations in construction occupations, 
Skilled and unskilled, account for 35 per cent of the total seasonally 
unemployed in New Brunswick. All individual construction trades are 
subject to rather large seasonal variations, although some are more 
severely affected than others. Table 39 below shows the percentage 
increases from summer to winter for construction occupations. 


Table 39 = Percentage Increases in Male Registrations in 
Construction Occupations, New Brunswick, 


Average 1956-1961 


Percentage 
Increase from 
Occupations Summer to Winter 
Skilled and SemieSkilled 
Construction Machinery Operators 336 04 
Bricklayers and Tile Setters 449.5 
Carpenters Pe 2 
Cement and Concrete Finishers 310.8 
Painters, Construction and Maintenance 2509 
Plasterers 319.2 
Plumbers and Steamfitters 95ol 
Others 200.4 
Total Skilled and Semi-Skilled 32780 


Source: Unemployment Insurance Commission, Form 757. 


As can be seen from Table 39, the workers whose type of work is 
affected most directly by the weather shows the largest increases. Thus, 
the plasterers and bricklayers show the largest increases while the 
plumbers and steamfitters show the smallest increases. 


Table 40 on page 16 shows the percentage of registrants whose 
occupations belong to the construction group. Not all the occupations 
are included, since some occupations common to many industries are 
difficult to link with one industry. Electricians, sheet-metal workers 
and foremen are examples. On the basis of information obtained from 
the 1951 census, the occupations in Table 40 probably account for 80 per 
cent of the employment in construction occupations. 
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Table 40 = Percentage Distribution of Male Registrations in Construction 


Occupations, New Brunswick, Average 1956-1961 


Summer Winter Seasonally 
Occupations 1956-1960 1957-196) Unemployed 
Construction Machinery Operators 8.4 8.6 8.6 
Bricklayers and Tile Setters 301 4.0 4.3 
Carpenters 61.7 6801 70.0 
Cement and Concrete Finishers 1.6 Led Led 
Painters, Construction and 
Maintenance 10.9 809 804 
Plasterers 0.9 0.9 0.9 
Plumbers and Steamfitters 59 267 let 
Other Construction Workers Tad eS 4.6 
Total Skilled and Semi-Skilled 
Construction Occupations 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Unemployment Insurance Commission, Form 757. 


Carpenters dominate the registrations in construction occupa- 
tions, accounting for 70 per cent of the seasonally unemployed. This 
is partly the result of the seasonal factor and partly an index of the 
size of the carpenters' group in the construction occupation complex. 
In 1951, the carpenters accounted for 52 per cent of the total construc- 
tion occupations in New Brunswick. 


Transportation, Storage, Communication and Public Utility Occupations 
Registrations in the above group of occupations account for nearly 10 


per cent of the seasonally unemployed in New Brunswick. Taxi, truck and 
tractor drivers experience the largest seasonal increase, 288 per cent, 
and also account for the highest part of the group's contribution to the 
pool of seasonally unemployed. 


Table 41 below shows the distribution of registrations in 
transportation occupations. 


Table 41 = Percentage Distribution of Male Registrations in 
Transportation, Communication and Public Utilities 


Occupations, New Brunswick, Average 1956-1961 


Summer Winter Seasonally 
Occupations 1956-1960 1957-1961 Unemployed 
Routemen 302 265 242 
Taxi, Truck and Tractor Drivers 75 04 80.6 83.6 
Other 19.4 14.9 1262 
Total Transportation, Communication 
and Public Utilities 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Unemployment Insurance Commission, Form 757. 
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How Skilled are the Seasonally Unemployed 


If registrations are used as a basis of comparison, then the 
level of skill does not appear to have any significant effect on 
seasonality. The most important link seems to be the industry, and 
within the industry: the association appears to be with the weather. 


Maybe the question which should be asked is "What kinds of 
skills do the seasonally unemployed have?" The answer is that they have 
nearly all the skills which are found in the New Brunswick economy but 

that the most predominant are those found in the primary and construction 
industries. 


How Old are the Seasonally Unemployed 


In New Brunswick the seasonally unemployed are somewhat older 
than either the summer or winter unemployed. This can be seen in Table 
42 below. This difference, which is not very large, is partly the 
result of the large influx of students into the labour force for short 
periods during the summer months, and the influx of young persons looking 
for their first permanent job. 


The very young and the very old experience smaller seasonal 
fluctuations in employment than the middle group. The two principal 
reasons are that: (1) a large number of young persons looking for work 
in the summer are back in school in the winter and hence not in the 
labour force, and (2) many older persons receiving pensions look for 
work in the summer but leave the labour market in the winter. 


Table 42 below shows the age distribution of the registrants. 


Table 42 ~ Summer-to-Winter Increase in Registrations and Percentage 
Distribution of Registrations, Both Sexes, by 


Summer=to= 

Winter Summer Winter Seasonally 

Age Group Increase 1956-1960 1957=1961 Unemployed 
% 

14+19 202.6 14.0 1364 |S: 
20-44 25506 5508 58.8 60.0 
45~64 , PREY AS) 2Ae4 2403 2460 
65 and Over 140.5 4.9 345 209 
All Ages Panes 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: "Male and Female Unplaced Applicants by Age Group and by Local 
Office", Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
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How Long are Persons Unemployed for Seasonal Reasons 


It is extremely difficult to separate those unemployed for 
seasonal reasons and those unemployed for other reasons. It is quite 
impossible to classify accurately the seasonally unemployed on the basis 
of duration of their unemployment. 


From the Gloucester County study, the duration of the non-work 
was calculated for all persons who began their non-work period from 
October 1 to the following March 31. The results of this calculation 
are shown in Table 43 below. These results do not necessarily apply to 
the rest of New Brunswick; it is likely, however, that they represent 
the situation in other highly seasonal labour markets. 


Table 43 - Percentage Distribution of Persons Who Began their Non-Work 
Period Between October and March, 1958-1960, by 
Duration of Non-Work Period 


Number of Months Not Working 


8 and 
12553 4B Gok strtbmeorne Overs; i xbeiot ed 
Male 7 7 14 24 21 15 1} 100 
Female 8 6 15 12 ai, 12 10 100 
Both Sexes 7 M 14 22 22 14 13 100 


The groupings around the fourth to seventh months are very 
noticeable. Nearly three quarters of persons with a record of broken 
employment had a non-work period lasting from four to seven months. The 
average duration was 5.3 months. Persons who began their non-work periods 
during the rest of the year were without employment for an average of 
6.7 months. The distribution of the duration was quite different from 
‘that of the persons who began their non-work period during the rest of 
the year. This is shownin Table 44 below. 


Table 44 - Percentage Distribution of Persons Who Began their Non-Work 
Period Between April to September, 1958-1960, by 
Duration of Non-Work Period 


Number of Months Not Working 


8 and 
1-2 3 4 5 6 td Over Total 


Both Sexes 23 a 10 os 3 ) 53 100 
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The most striking feature of the table is the very large 
percentage of persons who began their non-work period between April 1 
and September 30 who experienced very short non-work periods. 


Efforts to Stimulate Winter Employment 


For many years, the federal Government and all provinces 
including New Brunswick have carried on an active program to reduce 
seasonal unemployment in the winter. This program will be discussed 
under three headings: (1) education and promotion; (2) government 
activity; and (3) the Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program. 


Education and Promotion In the late 1940's a number of NES offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission organized a ‘Find a Job Week' 
program to ease winter unemployment. As a result of the success 
achieved by these local campaigns, in January, 1950, the Commission 
instructed all its offices to promote the establishment of local winter 
employment committees and to extend the local publicity campaigns. Since 
1954, the local campaigns have been incorporated into a National Winter 
Employment Promotional and Educational Program conducted jointly by the 
federal Department of Labour and the NES. The purpose of the national 
program is to inform the public about the seasonal problem and to 
encourage support for the winter employment campaign from organizations 
and individual citizens. 


The province of New Brunswick has participated in this program 
very actively, not only through the local employment committees but also 
directly through the news media. Officers of the New Brunswick 
Department of Labour have been very active in informing all persons 
associated with the construction industry on the necessity for increasing 
winter employment. 


The following statistics give some notion of the size of the 
national campaign. During the winter of 1962-1963, the staffs of local 
offices of the National Employment Service, members of local winter 
employment committees and the organizations represented by the Committee 
members distributed more than 150,000 posters; 138,000 window streamers; 
1,500,000 correspondence stickers; 1,780,000 envelope stuffers; 1,055,000 
pamphlets; and 280,000 new placemats for restaurants, etc. All of these 
were provided by the federal Department of Labour working in co-operation 
with the National Employment Service. Sponsored newspaper advertisements, 
editorials and new items were estimated to have totalled 258,500 column 
inches. Over 500 daily and weekly newspapers were involved. Sponsored 
and public service radio time was estimated at 13,329 minutes, and 
television time amounted to 3,577 minutes. In addition, locally-sponsored 
and public service time amounted to 37,782 radio spots, and 11,335 
television spots. In total, about 232 radio stations and 81 television 
stations were involved. There were 461 talks and panel discussions on 
the winter employment campaign, and local employment committees, which 
are sponsored by and are advisory to local offices of the National 
Employment Service, held a total of 784 meetings. 
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In New Brunswick a total of eleven winter employment committees 
were active during the 1962-1963 winter employment campaign; 55 committee 
meetings were held and 4] talks were given on the subject. In addition, 
material distributed by the local offices of the NES in the campaign amounted to 
12,985 posters; 6,717 triangular streamers; 32,330 pamphlets; 28,500 
envelope stuffers; 60,000 stickers; and 48,300 placemats. There were a 
total of 23 newspapers, ll radio stations, and 4 television stations 
involved. 


Government Activity In 1955, the Government of Canada issued a directive 
on winter employment to all its departments and agencies. This directive 
urged all departments and agencies to plan their activities to maximize 
winter employment whenever possible. An Interdepartmental Committee was 
established under the Chairmanship of the Deputy Minister of Labour to 
carry out the intention of the directive. The Committee is made up of 
representatives from the Department of Labour, the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and the principal spending departments in the construction 
fields: Public Works, Transport, Defence Production, National Defence, 
Finance, Defence Construction Limited, and Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. 


At approximately the same time the Government of New Brunswick 
took similar action. In that year an interdepartmental construction 
project timing Committee was established. Senior provincial officials 
directly concerned with government construction work were appointed to 
the Committee. On the basis of the work of this Committee, the Government 
issued a directive in August of 1955 to all departments and agencies 
requiring that: "Careful attention be given to planning work for the 
winter months where the estimated additional cost would not be greater 
than 10 per cents that all maintenance and repair work be reserved for 
the winter period except in case of urgency as certified by the Deputy 
Minister of Public Works; that each department file with the Secretary 
of the Committee a list of projects showing how their timing could be 
arranged to increase winter employment and showing the estimated dollar 
value of such projects and the number of employees likely to be employed 
during the winter by reason of timings; and that contract termination 
dates be arranged so as to provide for the maximum amount of work during 
the winter." 


In the winter of 1957-1958, the Committee reported the timing 
of some $8 million worth of work financed either wholly or in part by 
the provincial Government, providing jobs for an estimated 2,300 persons. 


Following the National Winter Employment Conference held in 
July, 1958, the New Brunswick Department of Labour initiated a survey of 
winter employment prospects, to determine as accurately as possible: 
(a) the number of persons registered as unplaced applicants and those 
currently seeking work in each locality; (b) the number of persons who 
would be seeking work during the winter and who would not, under existing 
regulations, be entitled to unemployment insurance benefits; (c) the 
Specific projects which might be undertaken in each locality by federal, 
provincial or municipal authorities, or jointly by two or all authorities, 
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with a view to creating useful employment in each locality where and 
when conditions warranted it. Proposed projects were divided into two 
categories: (1) those that might be undertaken immediately; and (2) 
those that might be undertaken during the winter months. 


In October of 1958 the Government constituted a special 
Seasonal Employment Committee consisting of: the Economic Advisor to 
the Government, the Deputy Ministers of Public Works, Labour and 
Municipal Affairs, the General Manager of the New Brunswick Electric 
Power Commission and the Provincial Director of Scaling and Forest 
Management. 


The Order in Council setting up the Committee stated in part 
as follows: "That solutions (to the seasonal employment problem) will 
necessarily be both short-term and long-term but in any case, it is 
essential to have the general employment situation in the province, at 
all times, under careful scrutiny and study and with sufficient | 
statistical data and other information available upon which to base 
corrective measures and positive action." 


In April, 1959, legislative provision was made for combatting 
seasonal unemployment through the ‘Seasonal Employment Act’, the text of 
which is set out below: 


Seasonal Employment Act 


Assented to April llth, 1959. 


Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Legislative Assembly of New Brunswick, enacts as follows: 


1. (1) There shall be a committee to be known as the Advisory Committee 
on Seasonal Employment, which shall act in an advisory capacity to the 
Minister of Labour. (2) The Committee shall be composed of not fewer 
than three and not more than seven persons representative of labour, 
management and government. (3) The members of the Committee shall be 
appointed by the Lieutenant»Governor in Council and one of them sahll be 
designated as chairman. (4) The members of the Committee representative 
of labour and management shall be paid such allowances for their services 
and expenses as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council determines. 


2. It is the function of the Committee (a) to keep the employment 
situation in the province at all times under careful scrutiny and study; 
(b) to co-ordinate seasonal employment programs carried on by public 
authorities and private enterprises; (c) to initiate and arrange for 
studies of seasonal employment trends with a view to seeking long-term 
and short-term solutions; and (d) to perform such other functions as the 
Minister of Labour may from time to time prescribe. 
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3. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may make such regulations as are 
considered necessary or advisable with respect to carrying out the 
intent and purpose of this Act. 


Source: New Brunswick Act, 1959, Chapter 12. 


The Advisory Committee on Seasonal Employment was established 
by Order in Council No. 59-403 with the Deputy Minister of Labour as 
Chairman. It is of interest to note that unlike the previous committees 
set up to deal specifically with alleviating seasonal unemployment, 
this one is not a purely interdepartmental committee of the provincial 
Government. It includes a wider membership of representatives of labour, 
management and government. ' 


Federal-Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program This program was first 
put into effect in 1958. Its purpose was to act as an incentive to 


increase winter employment by assisting municipalities financially to 
undertake projects of a capital nature normally not undertaken during 
the winter months. 


For the years 1958-1962, the program was effective during the 
following periods: 


December 1, 1958 to May 31, 1959 
December 1, 1959 to May 31,.,1960 
October 15, 1960 to May 31, 1961 
October 15, 1961 to May 31,1962 


The projects covered by the program are works carried out by 
the municipalities in connection with the construction and major 
improvement of municipal roads, streets, sidewalks, bridges and under= 
passes; the construction and major improvement of water, sewage and 
draining facilities and the construction and development of municipal 
parks and playgrounds and construction and reconstruction of municipal 
buildings. 


In 1961, the program was broadened to include any capital 
undertaking of a municipality, excluding work on schools and schoole 
grounds, hospital and hospital grounds, subway transportation systems 
and municipally owned buildings to be used for industrial or business 
purposes under private auspices. 


Financial assistance under the program is given by the federal 
Government, which provides 50 per cent of the direct payroll costs of 
work projects accepted under the terms of the program. All provinces 
have accepted the plan, and all but New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland contribute and additional proportion of 25 per cent of the 
labour costs for approved projects from provincial treasuries. Quebec 
offers 40 per cent, and British Columbia contributes 50 per cent of labour 
costs for all those employed who were on welfare assistance prior to their 
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employment on winter works. The additional money contributed by the provinces 
to the program provides additional incentive to the municipalities to 
participate in it. Quebec, for example, has a very high rate of 
participation. Although New Brunswick does not make any supplementary 
payments as noted, it participates very fully by providing all the 
facilities necessary to enable all municipalities to take full advantage 

of the provisions of the program. 


The bulk of those employed must be unemployed at the time they 
are hired or persons who would be unemployed in the absence of such special 
winter works projects. The facilities of the National Employment Service, 
where available, are used in hiring workers for employment on accepted 
projects. 


During the first three years of the program, any city or town 
or organized municipality could make application for assistance. The 
scheme for 1961-1962 was further broadened to include work projects 
within the scope of the program to be carried out in unorganized 
settlements, provided the work was sponsored by a community organization 
and carried out under acceptable community and provincial supervision. 


Table 44 on page 24 following gives a summary of the Federal- 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program from its inception until the 
end of the 1962 program. The table compares New Brunswick's participation 
with other provinces and with the Canada total. One of the notable 
features of the table is the increasing use which New Brunswick has made 
of the program. The number of man=days work provided went up from 52,000 
in the first year to 81,000 in the fourth. It is estimated that this was 
due to the increase in projects relating to roads and sidewalks, water 
and sewer, and municipal buildings. 


The province of New Brunswick also carries out work in the 
municipalities which are of a nature normally considered a municipal 
function. Such works may be included in the Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program. Table 45 following shows by years the man«days of 
work provided in New Brunswick, broken down as between projects carried 
out by the municipalities themselves, and by the province. 
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Table 45 - Man=-Days Work Provided Under Federal-Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program=-New Brunswick 


Municipal Provincial 

Total Projects Projects 
1958-1959 52,092 26,132 254960 
1959-1960 48,049 1,842 46,207 
1960-1961 71,682 20,066 51,616 
1961-1962 80,872 49,963 30,909 


Source: Special Services Branch, Department of Labour. 


These figures show considerable variation. Generally, the amount 
of work provided by the provincial projects has exceeded that of the 
municipalities. In 1961-1962, however, the municipal projects provided 
considerably more work than those undertaken by the province. 


The number of municipalities participating in the program has 
increased over the years, from 12 in 1958-1959 to 30 in 1961-1962, as 
indicated in Table 46 below. 


Table 46 - Number of Municipalities in New Brunswick 
Participating in Federal=Municipal Winter 


Works Incentive Programs 


Year Number 
1958-1959 12 
1959-1960 9 
1960-1961 29 
1961-1962 30 


Source: Special Services Branch, Department of Labour. 


Note: The total number of Incorporated Municipalities 
in New Brunswick as of January 1, 1961, was 
listed as 116 in the 1962 Canada Year Book, 
Chapter 2, Table 34. 
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APPENDIX A 
Table Noe Title 
1 Numerical and Percentage Distribution of the Population of 


Canada and New Brunswick, by Age and Sex, 1950 and 1960 


2 Numerical and Percentage Change in Population, Canada and 
New Brunswick, by Age and Sex, 1950 and 1960 


3 Rural and Urban Distribution of the Population in Canada 
and New Brunswick, 1951 and 1956 


4 Numerical and Percentage Change in the Rural and Urban 
Distribution of the Population, Canada and New Brunswick, 
1951 and 1956 


a Immigration to Canada, 1950 to 1960 


6 Estimated Net Migration, Canada and New Brunswick, 
1950 to 1960 


7 Population by Selected Age Groups for Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario and Canada, Years 1951 and 1960 


8 Numerical and Percentage Distribution of the Population 
Attending School in New Brunswick, 1951 and 1959/60 


9 The Effects of Shifts in the Age Structure of the 
Population on the Increase in School Attendance in Canada 
and New Brunswick Between 1950/51 and 1959/60 


10 Enrolment in Publicly Controlled Day Schools, Elementary 
and Secondary, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Canada, 1950 to 1960 


13 Total Enrolment in Public Academic and Vocational Secondary 
Schools, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Canada, 
1952/53 and 1959/60 


12 Per Cent of Population in Various Age Groups Enrolled in 
Publicly Sponsored Schools, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario and Canada 


us Full-time University and College Enrolment in the Regular 
Session, Undergraduates and Graduates, Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Ontario, 1950/51 to 1961/62 


14 Summary of Enrolment by Type of School for Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Ontario, and Canada, 1959/60 
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APPENDIX A (Concluded) 


Table Now 


a5 


16 


17 


18 


iS) 


20 


ee 


oI 


Bs. 


24 


on 


26 


ram 


28 


Title 


Professional and Skilled Workers in the New Brunswick and 
Canadian Labour Forces, 1951 


Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Professional and 
Skilled Workers in the Canadian and New Brunswick Labour 
Forces, 195] 


Skill Content of the Canadian and New Brunswick Labour 
Forces, 1951, by Occupational Group 


Summary of Full-time Enrolment in Vocational and Technical 
Courses, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontarig and Canada, 
by Type of Course, 1952/53 and 1959/60 


Enrolment In and Graduation From Publicly Sponsored Trade 
Courses, New Brunswick, 1952/53 to 1959/60 


Enrolment In and Graduation From Vocational and Technical 
Courses, New Brunswick, 1952/53 to 1960/61 


Apprenticeship, New Brunswick, 1952/53 to 1959/60 


Publicly Sponsored Trade Courses, Enrolment and Graduation, 
1959/60 


Enrolment In and Graduation From Technical, Vocational and 
Composite High Schools, by Type of Course, 1959/60 


Enrolment In and Graduation From Publicly Sponsored Post= 
Secondary Technical Courses, by Type of Course, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, 1959/60 and 1960/61 


Indentured Apprentices in Skilled Trades, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Ontario and Canada, Years 1950 and 1960 


The Labour Force by Industry Group, Sex and Years of 
Schooling, Canada, 1951 


The Labour Force by Industry Group, Sex and Years of 
Schooling, New Brunswick, 1951 


The Labour Force in Selected Industries, by Sex and Years 
of Schooling, Canada and New Brunswick, 1951 
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Table 2=-Numerical and Percentage Change in Population, Canada and 
New Brunswick, by Age and Sex, 1950 and 1960 


Numerical Change Percentage hangs 
Age Group 


(thousands) | (per cent) 

Both Sexes 30.1 LZ 
0-14 AT ad 2503 
15-19 2801 25.0 
20-24 10.0 Looe 
25-44 22 df got 
45-54 32 wl 2703 
55-64 18s2 LT.4 
65+ ai él 18.4 
Males 30.0 1Z.0 
0-14 47 65 202 
15-19 29.1 2hed 
20-24 1230 1¢.5 
25-44 abot 15 
45-54 31.64 31.8 
55-64 14.9 lel 
657 Miso 15-8 
Females 30.0 17.4 
0-14 Abi 2000 
15-19 269 2207 
20-24 Bal 10.0 
25-44 Zu 633 Gel 
45-54 32 9 Zea t 
55-64 22.0 LT. 
65+ 33 2 Zits L 


Source: Population Estimates, Reference Paper number 40, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 1921 to 1952; Estimated Population by 
Sex and Age Group for Canada and Provinces, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, 1957 to 1960. 
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Table 4--Numerical and Percentage Change in the Rural 
and Urban Distribution of the Population, 
Canada and New Brunswick, 1951 and 1956 


Numerical Change Percentage Change 


(thousands) (per cent ) 


Population New Brunswick 


Rural = 0.3 - 0.3 
Farm = 609 -14.4 
Non-farm + Tied 412.9 

Urban 424.2 +18 .6 


Total 


Source: Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. 1, Table 15; 1956, Vol. l, 
Table 12. 
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Table 5--Immigration to Canada, 1950 to 1960 


Destination of Immigrants | Per Cent of Population 
Year |All Provinces All Provinces | New Brunswick 


(number ) (per cent) 


1950 73,912 . | 0.54 0.13 
1951 194,391 "1 1.39 | 0.28 
1952 164,498 1.14 | 0.19 
1953 168,868 ¥ 1.14 0.20 
1954 154,227 071] 1.01 0.19 
1955 109,946 | 0.70 | 0.12 
1956 164,857... 3h| 1.03 0.15 
1957 | 282,164 | 1.70 | 0.30 
1958 124,851 5 7 0.73 0.18 
1959 106,928 0.61 | 0.11 
1960 104,111 ) 0.58 | 0.10 


Source: Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Annual Report 
1950 to 1960. 
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Table 6--Estimated Net Migration, Canada and 


New Brunswick, 1950 to 1960 


Net Migration Per Cent of Population 


Year New Brunswick | Canada | New Brunswick 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


1960 


Method: 


number | (per cent 
+ 23,008. 1 F107 > 40817 | ~1.52 
+ 49,211 -7,498 by 20e8e =1.45 
+194,731 ~Pi2e2 ie dieoa: lt. 40.24 
| +108, 826 5 /644- 8, bh 40873 0.95 
| +151, 907 -4,821 |} +0.99 |  -0.89 
+ 99,657 -5 363 | 40.63 | -0.98 
|+ 68,539 eaviqa | 40.43] ~ -0.75 
| +189, 222 -1,925 | +1.14 | -0.34 
| +126, 486 - 425 |} +0.74 |  -0.07 
|+ 59,083 +1,114 |} 40.34 | +0219 
|+ 32,638 <1, 739 | +018 | — -0.29 


! 


The net migration figures are calculated by 
adding the natural increase to the population 
of one year and subtracting the result from 
the population of the following year. 


Sources: Canada Year Book: 1957/58, pages 196-198, 


Table 1; 1961, page 165, Table 16, pages 204= 
205, Table 13; DBS, Estimated Population of 
Canada and Provinces, 1958 to 1960, page 23 
Vital Statistics, 1959, pages 93, 107, 

Tables 8, 20. 
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Table 8--Numerical and Percentage Distribution of the Population 
Attending School in New Brunswick, 1951 and 1959/60 


1951 ae 1959/60 | 

Riki r Total hevener no | i 

Age Group | Population | School Rate | Population} School | Rate 
| ) (thousands) (per cent) | - (thousands) | (per cent) 

5-Jooccce 63.4 - 

10-14... | 94.0 | ; ~ 

15-19. 05+ | 40.6 | “ 

20=24.6c000 Jao hes - 

6503 


5-24.65 v0-6 


(a) Not available. 


Sources: Statistical Review of Canadian Education, Census, 1951, DBS, Reference 
Paper number 84, Table 6. 


Estimated Population by Sex and Age Group, Canada and Provinces, DBS, 
1960. 


See Table 14 for 1959/60 school attendance figures. 
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Table 10--Enrolment in Publicly Controlled Day Schools 
Elementary and Secondary, Nova Scotia, 


School Year 
Ending June 


New Brunswick, Ontario and Canada, 


1950 to 1960 


1950 ccccece | 


[O52 leek ce | 


WOE? «obs Ses a) 


LDS ble 06.6 © 


E9SA edocs 6 6 


19550 43L Gris. | 


19565 de <e3's 


LOST seo«u ae q 


1958% 6 o va'els 


Teo ousceoe | 


ee ee SE 


Sources: 


130,398 
134,483 
138,033 
141,454 
146,388 
151,652 
156,847 
160,299 
164,255 
171, 386 


177,092 


\ 


{} 
J 


104,071 
105,690 
106,503 
111,454 
117,381 
122,359 
127,134 
131,054 
133,515 
141,786 


147,836 


1956 to 1958, Table 17. 


745,276 | 
768, 202 | 
814,096 | 
877,874 | 
933,104 | 


979,609 | 


| 1,037,274 | 
| 1,097,502 | 
| 1,174,642 | 
| 1,249,673 | 


1, 3193225" 


2,317,529 
2,446,742 
2,567,849 
2,708,846 
2,864,102 
3,055,569 
3,211,529 
3,347,675 
3,495,239 
3,631,587 


6,813,711 


Survey of Elementary and Secondary Education, DBS, 


Preliminary Statistics for Education, 1960/61, 


1961/62, Table 1. 
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Table ll--Total Enrolment in Public Academic and Vocational 
Secondary Schools=-Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
Ontario and Canada, 1952/53 and 1959/60 


Nova Scotia 
Total secondary school enrolment.cocccccccccc00e 


Totaluvocational.. schoo! jenrolments. cos sho seb oc 


Total Academic secondary school enrolmento. | 


New Brunswick 


Total secondary school enrolmentcccccceccovcsec | 


Total vocational school enrolmentococccoccccece 
Total Academic secondary school enrolment .. 


Ontario 
Total secondary school enrolmenteocccoecoccccc0e 


Total ‘vocational school ;enrolment.oscoriscccveces 


Total Academic secondary school enrolment.. | 


Canada 
Total secondary school enrolmentoococcccceecccccn 


Totals vocational, school enrolment ¢ cose ce oe cee on | 


Total Academic secondary school enrolment.. 


1952/53 


276 


19,181 


12,973 


1 151,827! 
N/A2 
| 361,878! 
20,3022 


| 341,576 


19,457! | 
pry 


13,538! | 
5652 


1959/60 


28,2543 
8174 


27,437 
23,567° 
4,7344 
18,833 
| 252,1119 
54,0194 
| 198,092 
| 715,6249 
| 104,6764 


1 610,948 


Note: Figures for total Academic secondary school enrolment were 
arrived at by subtracting the enrolment figures for 
vocational schools from the enrolment figures for all 


secondary schools. 


Source: 1 Preliminary Statistics.of Education, DBS, 1952/53, 


Table l. 
2 


Vocational Training Program in Canada No. 5A, Department 


of Labour, Table 10. Canada total is estimated in Table 2. 


Table 12. 


3 Survey of Elementary and Secondary Education, DBS, ree 
Survey of Vocational Education and Training, DBS, 1959/6 


0; 
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Table 13--Full-time University and College Enrolment in the 
Regular Session, Undergraduates and Graduates, 
Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Ontario, 1950/51 to 1961/62 


Year | eva Scotia | Hew Brunswick | ontario Canada 
1950/51 3,751 | 7344 22,181 | » 63,5778 
1951/52 | 35505 | 1,963 | 19,749 | 60,381 
1952/53 | N/A | N/A 18,840 } 59,802 
1953/54 BTdat. deal 2,040 | 18,917. | 79165,018 
1954/55 | 4,021 | CO | 20,470 | 65,365 
1955/56 4,259 | 2,540 | 21,489 | 69,404 
1956/57 Ag Bae vant 2,791 | 22,869 | 75,993 
1957/58 | 4,770 | 3,123 | 25,000 | 84,498 
1958/59 4,976 | 3,367 | 26,964 92,560 
1959/60 | 5,297 | 3,655 28,540 | 100,162 
1960/8ty shiv po Se Bde Avedal 4,063 | 31,288 | 112,429 
1961/62 | 6,409 4,533 | 35,871 | 128,894 


@ Exclusive of the University of New Brunswick. 


Source: Fall Enrolment in universities and colleges, 
1950 to 1961, DBS. 
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Table 14--Summary of Enrolment by Type of School for Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Ontario, Canada, 1959/60 


Type of School or Course New Brunswick | Ontario | Canada 


Elementary and Secondary 


Public and separate schoolseceooe | 177,092 | 147,836 1,319,225 | S61S.741° 
Private schoolSoecccccccvecccccce | 6,268" 2,618 | 25,316] 165,295 
Indian schools S60 daQretceds 769 | 498 7,145 31,465 
Schools for the blind and deafoo. | 165 Lamoted 655 | 2,552d 


Totele tee ee OE OER yA) 294+ > WHNG1, OSGeo 02,352,841 b4,0135023 


Vocational Education 
Post=secondary\</ccosccceccecccce | LO ef 2,714 | 63.303 
Vocational included under "public | : 
elementary and secondary" 
Public trade courses (pre- 


CUPLOVICNUN aes ook ch coe ee co i ome 1,318 | 1,636 | 23,981 
Public trade courses 

(SGpeent Cesc eee ee cos cree oe ee ey 487 | 25 2265 12,882 
Private trade schoo | o'e'ss'c'e's's's'e'slo"e 189) « «1 | 2,349 | 11,580 


Private business schoolSecocecoece | 568° | | 5,119 | 18,491 
Universities and Colleges‘3)..... | 5,297 | | 28,540] 100,162 


Teacher Training | | 
T@achers COMlBCGS 6. ce ceeocce eo ste aoe | 5,95] 16,428 


LOCA Lois cause tee ci eae eae coats \ 192,613 1574834 1,400,873 | 4,204,880 


feb) 


Includes enrolment in Department of National Defence schools overseas. 

Enrolment for the only private school in Newfoundland included with Nova Scotia. 
Enrolment by province of residence. 

Includes pupils residing outside of Canada. 

Includes Prince Edward Island. 


0oadsa 


Sources: Preliminary Statistics of Education, DBS, 1961-62, Table l. 
(1) Survey of Elementary and Secondary Education, DBS, 1959/60. 
(2) Survey of Vocational Education and Training, DBS, 1959-60; 
Canada "post-secondary" total obtained from "Canadian 
Technical Institutes", 1959. 
(3) Fall Enrolment in Universities and Colleges, DBS, 1959. 
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Table 15+=-Professional and Skilled Workers in the New Brunswick 
and Canadian Labour Forces, 1951 


Occupation Group and Class | Canada | New Brunswick 


number )|(per cent){ (number )] (per cent 


Professional | | | 
Accountants and auditorScccocccccecccc0c| 4,151 Dileoan 588 | 607 
Actuariess ccoccvcevccvccvcc cnc eecvceo0e| 258 | Oo1 = | - 
Agricultural professionals, ne@ceCocccee| 2,698 | 0.9 105 | Tee 
Architects: ¢ces Seldbeccsqocosovenwoeoaewel | Lo (40 0.6 22 1 O35 
Artists ahdvart, teache?si) o2i6§ ogee 0 ouies | 44,896 1.6 4) | 0.5 
Authors, editors, journalistSecccecccccc| T2117 204 130 | 1.5 
Chemists and metallurgisStSoccocceccccc0} 8,574 208 149 1.7 
Clergymeh! dnd priests ot4s.ecose'ggescise sy 16,097/4 Sea 669 | sea, 
DentistScoccccccsccccccceccccccccccccccc| 4,608 | Leo ng Pa 1.3 
DietichanSes clescodectvadgoocesvoassovoosl Ag hUL 0.4 30 | 0.3 
Engineers, civil (incl. surveyors).oooo| 12,168 | 4.0 389 | 4.4 
BniginedrBwelectrical Owe ccsccoddeowsee |? 658491) Oil 82 | 0.9 
Enginesrs sy: Mechanical. cueececaceeeecsecs | Oseenat 28 61 | pare; 
Engineers, mining and chemicaloccccccee| 4,616 | 1.5 33 0.4 
Judges and Magi stratese ovcescoegh eo sates | 597 | 0.2 | SL al 0.4 
Lawyers and notarieScccccescscccccccccce| 95038 | 3.0 | 226 | 206 
LibrarianScccccccecccccsevcc0cc00000000; 2,061] 0.7 | 28 | 0.3 
Musicians and music teacherSoocccccccocf 8,033 | Jot 4 bs 0 1.8 
Nurses}: Graduates dec docceticescodheasos ol -SogLoor! Lroer po re roe 133 
Osteopaths and chiropractors. occcccccco| 832 | 0.3) | 20 | Ong 
Physicians and surgeonSecccscccccccccce| 14,325 | Asti 357 | 4s} 
Professors and college principalsesscce! 5,422 | Veo). || Dir" 2.0 
Social welfare workers, Ne@cSecooceccce| 35995 | 1335.) 54 | 0.6 
StatisticiansSscocccccccccvcccvccv00 00000] 742 | 0.2 10 | Ol 
Teachers (incl. instructors) .coccocceccef 105,118. | 3407 | 4,054 | 46.3 
Veterinarianssssvucscicakedctioorecscer eel ms cU fT 0.4 Sir] 0.4 
Other? .ccccccccccccccvcccccvcccccceccce| 35250 | eat 36 | 0.4 

Totaloccccccccccceccccccccccccccces|3029557 | 100.0 | 8,749 | 100.0 

Skilled Occupations | : | : 

Mining and) quarrying: <sxcccaccedccc'esoe | S9,09401- 10GRO) 1 Sig te 1OUee 
Foremens ode dildo ¢ We Stiv'dao Salle ones debits 20 uh bvuthbe? vf 27 | 4.0 
Min€LrSooceccce00000000000000000000000| 29,817 44el 518 Let 
Quarriéssterl. tee. .gelwhee? Huss pos shay oesoend 13.4. | re 18.9 

Manufacturing and mechanicalocecocoecce| Dlg oll 100.0 9,138 | 100.0 
FOTEMENc coccecccccceccccccc0c00000000] I0,849 | 9ol 1,001 lel 
FULTLIe@TSoccccccccccccvc00e00000000000) Dg ll4 | 1.0 30 | 0.3 
Shoemakers and repairers, Nolofooocoof 65254 Lek 194 wok 
Inspectors and menders (textiles).oooo} 5,212 0.9 66 | 0.7 
Loom fixers and card grinderSeccocoocec} 1,156 0.2 102 | lel 
Weavers (Lex tiled inoccs osc ckca come cant ete Bt 197 | Zoek 

| 0.9 4 3 Ool 


CULT EE Sic cca e aw eucoa vous on oe ede ea emelnt 4,799 
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Table 15=--Continued 


EIA ET FS OOS eT FON ES AION LDS on A a iZ a ae oe ——- a 
Occupation Group and Class | Canada| New Brunswick 


i number)|(per cent)] (number)! (per cent) 


Manufacturing and mechanical (cont.) ! | | 


Meh inerGer Cha. ¢ ocowSo pee ss BASLE DOS MPa O63 0.) 8 | Gol 
Tatlors. and utalloressessscc'aelsoebe Soll U9,169. | Lbs 38 0.4 
Dressmakers and seamstresses, Nolofool 14,237 | P36 AM 396 4.3 
Inspectors, graders, scalers (wood | | : 
prance. ols i.Siekak. £53) IO Ay ob AHO Lely’ 327 | 3.6 
Cabinet and furniture makerscooocococ| 65985 | 1.3 | 105 | lel 
Upholstererssccccccovccceoccccccsccce| Syll7 | 0.9 58 | 0.6 
Paper MaKe Sis wish kX shoSole's Sock Aaa sess Sela. HgAGM 142 284 | Bol 
Engravers and lithographers?....c0000| 3,523 | 0.6 | 14 : O02 
Other occupations in printing and | | | 
DUD PEM 0. b.01doedtalo o cols Relelogdtets clowsele OGL OO I 7 ee 366 | 4.0 
Inspectors and gaugers--metalsoooooccc, 12,860 | QBiort 75 | 0.8 
Blacksmiths, hammermen, forgemenoooeco| 9,587 | Le fle ad 374 | Ast 
Boilermakers and platersocoodcoccccoe) 4,579 | On8y J 248 | 27 
Furnacemen, moulders, coremakerSeooooo| 19,671 ! 8:5 | 246 | oT 
ElectroplaterSoocccecccccccecccecccee| 1,728 | 0.3 10 | Oo] 
Heat treaters and annealerSoccocccco00} 762 | iceland = | = 
Jewellers and watch makerScccooccc00e| 45299 | 0.8 | 0.9 
Machinhsto-smethlesccsesccbcevcccedes| 31,277 | 5.6 | 601 
Mechanics and repairmen, no@cSoococcc {135,531 | PA.3 | 39 02 
Mechanics~-=airplaneocococccecccccc0f 39925 Oo7 0.2 
Mechanics--motor vehiclesoccccccce0| 64,328 : Mad 29.3 
Mechanics--railroad or car Shopeoooe| 9,306 | ae 6.3 
MeGHAMEGS, Tels Modes oo de Mhdlnde octal B25169.| 905 | 9.2 
Radio repairmenescoovcccccccecceccce| 4,803 | 0.9 ow 
Millwrightsococcccccescccccccccccccce| 85055 | 1.5 | 3.3 
PatternmakerSccocovcccvvc000000000000} gdh] | 0.4 | 0.4 
Sheet metal workers and tinsmiths.ooo} 13,750 | Pret a oh e°5 
Toolmakers, diemakers, setterseocccce) 9,443 | el 0.2 
Stone cutters and APeSSeELSccccccccosa| 1,896 : 0.4 0.8 
Sulphite cookers and digesterSooccce. 698 Oda 0.5 
Dental mechanicScoccccccecvcvcccc0000 1,510 | Teen 0.4 
Opticians; lens grinders and | | 
polishersSococcccecccccccvceccccccee| 1356 | 0.3 0.3 
Electric light and power and : | 
Stationary engincersas sucowes sues sowewl Ol077 | 100.0°- 4 100.0 
Construction machinery operators, | | 
No@oSoovrccscccscvc000000000000000007 B8g227 | 1601 | 2501 
Hoistmen, cranemen, derrickmenocooocce} 13,5376 } 2662.04 Zeal 
Power station operatorSooccccccccc000} 3,888 | Teor Bol 
Stationary engineers.sccccscccccvccce| 253586 | 5001 44.1 
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Table 15=-Continued 


cence a aeroremem — oneecnmnen Acer mer z= eT | OTR — 2 o— - : 2 
Occupation Group and Class eo Gaaaurn ge New Brunswick 


number)! (per cent)| 


Constructionercecccccceccccvsccc000000004 LI0g 122 
Foremen and InspectorSocccoccececevcce| 13,186 | 
Brick and stone maSonScccccccccccccoe| 15,845 | 
Carpenters? so 05s ocdvs oovoce coves eat 64522 
Cement and concrete finisherScooooooe| 25946 | 
Electricians and wiremenoccoccccccccco| 35,005 | 
Paintérs, decorators, glaziers od ooo]. 2395794 
Plasterers and LatherSeccoocccccccccc0f Do270 | 
Plumbers and pipefitterSoccccccccccco| 29,5931] | 


Structural iron workerScocococcccccv00y 1,838 | 
| 


Transportation a 6 ob oes 666 sole detblayd dr sloverlin 465288 
Foremen and inspectorSccccoccccecccce| 14,22] | 
Air pilots’ and navigators (civil) ooo... 15141 
Captainsy’ matey: Pilots so ols Kies « olomike» 45601 
Conductors, steam railwayScooccocce0ce} 6,364 | 
Engineering officers-<shipocccsccescce} 3,236 | 
Locomotive Snginesrss s vss se debe o's selmddum 9gd66u 
Locomotive Side typo Nt ipl ty ig 75254 | 

COMMUNI CATT OMe 6s o Sree e's & 6 © wie elas ope Deslareroutol ager 
Foremen and inspectorsS.cccococcccccvcc, 1,564 | 
Linemen and servicemen oo oloscedacdie oof: 195459 iI 
Radio operatorsocccxccxr00cv0000000000 Pare cy is 
Telegraph operatorSococccsccccccccvs0| 6,625 


° 6 ° 


° 


° © 


° 
Oo se OOO = ~) © 


a) 
© OF PD "DO Ou 
° 


© 


°o 


NINOOOWOOAAOO 


| 61,535 | 
Motion picture projectionistsococcecol 1,944 
Barbers, hairdressers and 
MANLCUPIS TS oloo.o stole bo o Bete SMM ore dace 4M a 
COOKS AN Bes lak es Mette ec Rh  Rlseat Op bine 


3 
SOT V ICC bis crotota brs. G asete arokokoto: Grohe ORE ara loner ane (oor 


We Tyry LC War) Grates tolnces o Bralalo v6 & od o Mi mreiee 6 dae Zh gen 
Draughtsmen and deed gnersGsadcansies ol 13,0120; 
Laboratory technicians\cecccscecoceoe} 14,313 | 


per cent 
100.0 
9.1 
78 
4352 
0.9 
12.6 
L235 
je 
12.4 
133 
100.9 
35.22 
23 
500 
1301 
4.3 
2207 
17.4 
100.0 
aed 
58.8 
11.1 
27.0 
100.0 
aad 
40.2 
S731 
100.0 
25.00 
75 00 
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Table 15--Concluded 


Note: Data for Canada taken from a table published in "Skilled and Professional 
Manpower in Canada", a report prepared by the Department of Labour for the 
Royal Commission on Canada's Economic Prospects. Data for New Brunswick 
were taken from the 1951 Census. 


a "Estimates. The figures shown include mainly social scientists other than 
actuaries, geologists and other scientists n.@€.Seg optometrists and fish 
culturists. In the 1951 Census these occupations were classified in ‘Other 
professional occupations’ together with a number of occupations which do not 
come within the definition of professional occupations used in this report”, 
Skilled and Professional Manpower in Canada, 1945 to 1965, a study prepared 
by the Department of Labour for the Royal Commission on Canada's Economic 
Prospects. 


P Includes photoengravers and engravers--metal products. 
© Census figures reduced because of a large semi-skilled component. 


d These occupations were not included in the report of the Royal Commission on 
Canada's Economic Prospects. 


® Includes bookbinders; compositors and typesetters; pressmen and plate 
printers; and other printing and publishing occupations. 
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Table 16--Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Professional 
and Skilled Workers in the Canadian and 
New Brunswick Labour Forces, 1951 


——— —e — —— 
Canada New Brunswick 


number ) | | (number) | (per cent 


(A) Professional... eoooo coo c ogc O00 0 0 302,557 | | 2 Isp 
(B) TeCHOSCTANSs Ses oe betaesaeaceres aaiersen , | 0.3 
(C) SKTPTCRS eee oe eee ee eke eo oe ee oe oS 981,975 | | | 12.9 
Miningecccccc220000000000000 39 5894 | 0.4 
Manuf acturingescecccoscc000000 557,377 | i | weer: | 
Electric light and power | | 
and stationary engineers... 6 POR ie fe | 0.8 
Constructions cccccececccccce | 195,722] | | 302 
Transportationsoccoccccccccce | pee: 
Communiciationeccceccocccccce | 0.6 
BOrvices Pleaser es re eee ae y pe 
Total (Ady: (By and) (C)avse ou dice sa ear ee bee One | : 18.4 
Other "Ocbupationseresrseces se eocoues | OF9T4, 296 | | 138,034] 81.6 
Totales ios asecie 49 o's sen wee pa cle eeeaea | ) 100.0 


Source: Table 8 for occupational data; Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. IV for 
total labour force data. 
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APPENDIX B 
Table No. Title 
29 Gross Provincial Product for New Brunswick, 1950 to 1960 
30 Personal Income, Transfer Payments and Employment, Canada 


and New Brunswick, 1950 and 1959 


31 New Capital Investment as a Percentage of Gross National 
and Gross Provincial Product, Canada and New Brunswick, 
1950 to 1960 


32 New Capital Investment per Worker, Canada and 
New Brunswick, 1950 to 1960 


33 New Capital Investment per Worker in Selected Manufacturing 
Industries, Canada, Annual Averages, 1950 to 1960 


34 Numerical Distribution of New Capital Investment by 
Industries, Canada and New Brunswick, 1950 to 1960 


35 Percentage Distribution of New Capital Investment by 
Industries, Canada and New Brunswick, 1950 to 1960 


36 Total Capital Investment Including Repair and Maintenance 
Expenditures, Canada and New Brunswick, 1950 to 1960 


37 New Capital Investment Expenditures on Housing, Machinery 
and Equipment, and Other, New Brunswick and Canada, 
1950 to 1960 

38 Industrial Employment in New Brunswick, 1950 to 1960 


Note on Methods Used to Compute Employment Estimates by 
Industry for June of Each Year 1950 to 1960, New Brunswick 


39 Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Industrial 
Employment in New Brunswick, 1950 and 1960 


40 Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Industrial 
Employment in Canada, June 1950 and June 1960 


41 Ratio of Females to Total Employment by Industrial Groups, 
New Brunswick, 1951 and 1960 


42 Labour Force in Each Industry Group, by Occupation Group, 
New Brunswick, 1951 


43 Percentage Distribution of the Labour Force in Each 
Occupational Group, by Industry Group, New Brunswick, 1951 


44 Percentage Distribution of the Labour Force in Each Industry 
Group, by Occupational Group, New Brunswick, 1951 
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Table 29--Gross Provincial Product for New Brunswick, 
1950 to 1960 


Gross Provincial 
Product in 

Millions Constant Index of 
(1956) Dollars Growth 


Sources The Economy of the Atlantic Provinces 
1940 to 1958, by A.C. Parks, Atlantic 
Provinces Economic Council. Figures for 
1959 and 1960 were supplied by Mr. Parkse 
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Table 30--Personal Income, Transfer Payments and 
Employment, Canada and New Brunswick, 
1950 and 1959 


} Canada | New Brunswick 


Personal income 
($millions) 
1950s co bles sb s sos 
ODD cic obsieole@lele oo a 
Employment (thousands) 
BOBO. o.aleolotolteinia:6 
BO DD soo foleinle opie 6 5 6 
Personal income per 
worker (dollars) 
RID OU .co-cloecebelehes-ors 
M959.» ofoeeleer + oe 
Transfer payments 
($millions) 
OBO icone olteerrew'n 
L959 ac delsiow cb ceos 
Personal income less 
transfer payments. 
($millions) 
TODO cloMekistele cle MSfo 
1059 clot oferstarslomtoren 
Personal income less 
transfer payments per 
worker (dollars) 
1950 65-4 cttielo's «ce 6 8 
1959s od Gw'cle es Sols © 


348 
580 


thas 
168 


2 4246 
3,452 


38 
95 


310 
485 


2,000 
2,887 


Increase in personal 
income per worker 
1950 to 1959 
(percent) ewevee 
Increase in personal 
income per person 
less transfer payment 
1950 to 1959 
(percent) soass< 


S30 / 


44.4 


Sources: National Accounts, DBS, various issues}3 
Labour Force Survey, June 1950 and June 
1959. 
Estimates of Employment by Industry, 
New Brunswick prepared by the Federal 
Department of Labour. 
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Table 3l--New Capital Investment as a Percentage of Gross National and Gross 
Provincial Product, Canada and New Brunswick, 1950 to 1960 


Canada 


New Brunswick 


Gross Gross New 
| National | Provincial} Capital Rate of 
Year |Product | Investment] Investment] Product | Investment] Investment 
($millions) (per cent) | ($millions) per cent) 
1950 o's ois wise 6 deel | | 212 379 114 3061 
LOG weiss os sie wees) | 2166 | 433 112 | 2509 
DOU es ae Ween os | 22.0 452 104 | 23.0 
LOSS wel viedewe ewe | | 2oa03 467 109 | Caco 
LONE Ges ba wees Scat 22ee | 489 119 2463 
Da he umeeealen | 23.4 525 168 32.0 
T95b ston baseewent | Zoek | 584 186 | S120 
LOST ssbcas eee ol 214s 590 160 ohel 
COOP bas sataeeel | 25.04 578 181 Shee 
DOGO esk sb bateae | OAL2 631 203 | Glan 
EGO vis pees eb se wal 230 658 181 ! Pat Be 
Average | , | ! | 
1950 to 1960.. | ae 23.09 526 149 | 28.0 


Sources: National Accounts Income and Expenditure, 1957 to 1961, DBS. 
Private and Public Investment in Canada, Department of Trade and 
Commerce, various issues. 
The Economy of the Atlantic Provinces, 1940 to 1958, by A.C. Parks, 
Atlantic Provinces Economic Council. Figures for 1959 and 1960 
were supplied by Mr. Parks. 
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Table 33--New Capital Investment per Worker in Selected Manufacturing 
Industries, Canada, Annual Averages, 1950 to 1960 


—Investment~ Employment 


Investment 
millionsof $j Annual Averages per... 

Type of Enterprise (1950-1960) 1950-1959 Worker 
Food and beverageSecovcerccececce 180,805 579 
Tobacco productSoccceccvvecvvcce 9,804 561 
RUDDOGT os osc ols's alba wpeia a hie © Pers 21,821 600 

LOO THCY s 45 oo0 ofetie, aiejeib ais die clove ote Sligt AL 89 
TEXTILE s occu s 6 teres esisin 6 siule bioip ore 10 eSBs 418 
CLOTHING ¢ a'0's ow sleae su pie mee oe oghsie 113,421 98 
WOO « 6 > 6 b wie © 6 sin eis aiptele a ae a elele aiee | 129,196 283 
PADCY se one's oss sloeie wiemoms eee te ae 88,008 1,619 
EXANCAVIG «5,000 stalgin sesamin +e ea sie ete 69,012 380 
Iron & other metal products.c.. 184,856 L.gl07 
Transportation equipment. .o.ocese 131,981 450 
Electrical, products. osiee eddsa gu joacae 433 
Non-metallic mineral productse. | BO5,00% 14387 
Petroleum & coal productSoococee | 16,948 54546 
Chemical productScocccecccceece 50,538 1,888 
1,209,113 | 791 


Tey UGih wiciGie a aos Sieve Ma tiieue le eee ie 


Sourcess "Private and Public Investment of Canada", Department of Trade 
and Commerce, 1950 to 1962, various issues = Total = Excludes - 
Non-ferrous & niece anbos industries. “Manufacturing Industries 
of Canada", DBS, 1950 to 1959, various issues. 
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Note on Methods Used to Compute Employment Estimates by Industry for 
June of Each Year 1950 to 1960, New Brunswick 


le. Agriculture 


The 1951 and 1956 figures are from the decennial census. Those 
for 1952 to 1955 were arrived at by distributing evenly the change 
between 1951 and 1956 for each intervening year. An estimate of the 
number of farms for 1959 was obtained from the New Brunswick Department 
of Agriculture and the local representatives of the federal Department 
of Agriculture. The difference between 1956 and 1959 was distributed 
evenly over the intervening years. The estimate for 1950 was provided 
by the New Brunswick Department of Agriculture. 


Ze Fishin rimar 
Employment statistics provided in "Fisheries Statistics of 
Canada" DBS Annual were used to project the 1951 census figuree No 


allowance was made for any change in the June seasonal value, if any. 
The formula used was E = e x e, where E = employment for any year, and 


6} 
e = employment in the 1951 census 
ey= employment in 1951 from other 
source (in this case "Fisheries 
Statistics of Canada") 
e€,= employment any year from other 
source (in this case "Fisheries 
Statistics of Canada"). 
Example to estimate employment in Primary Fishing in 1952: 
e = 4,400 (census of Canada) 
ej= 10,408 (The Fisheries Statistics of Canada, 1951) 
en= 9,492 (The Fisheries Statistics of Canada 1952) 


E 


= on 
ey 


10,408 


3e Forestr chiefly loggin 


(a) Source of datas Employment and Payrolls, DBS for June of each year. 
(b) Method: same as for Fishing. 
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Note (Continued) 


4. 


od 


Te 


Mining 

(a) Source of datas "Review of Mining" for each year. 

(b) Method: Same as Fishing for Total and Coal Mining. "Other" mining 
employment is a residual. 

Manufacturing 

(a) Source of data: “Manufacturing Industries of Canada: Section B 
Atlantic Provinces" for each yeare 

(b) Method: For Total manufacturing and the identified sub-groups 
the same method as for Fishing. "Other" manufacturing is a 
residual. 

Public Utilities 


(a) Sources “Electric Power Statistics", DBS annual. 


(b) Method: Same as for Fishing, except that it was assumed that 


the whole sector had moved the same as that of Electricity 
Generation. 


Construction 


~~ 
® 


) Source: "Construction in Canada", DBS annual. 

) Methods: Using same method as for Fishing, an estimate of total 
employment in construction was made. This estimate was then 
adjusted to allow for changes in the seasonal value of the June 
figures each year using the seasonal index from "Employment and 
Payrolls" DBS publication. To arrive at the two sub-groups, it 
was assumed that the distribution of employment between the two 
sub-groups is the same as the distribution of the value of 
construction for each sub-group. 


Transportation, Storage and Communications 


(a) Source: "Employment and Payrolls", DBS for June of each yeare 
(b) Methods: Same as for Fishing for Total and for Steam Railways. 
"Other" transportation, storage and communications is a residual. 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 


(a) Source: There are no published statistics on this industry for 
the province of New Brunswick. Employment and Payrolis, DBS gives 
data for the province of Nova Scotia. It was assumed that employ=- 
ment would have increased at the same rate in New Brunswick. 

(b) Method: Same as for Fishing. 
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Note (Concluded) 
10. Trade 


(a) Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS. 
(b) Methods Same as for Fishing for Total and Retail Trade. The 
employment estimate for Wholesale Trade is a residual. 


ll. Service 


(a) Source: There are no published statistics on the service sector 
for. New Brunswick. Unpublished estimates of paid workers prepared 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics were used as an index of 
changee 

(b) Method: Same as for "Fishing". 


Table 39-=-Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Industrial 
Employment in New Brunswick, 1950 and 1960 


1950 1960 


ri A Gece eee aE | (thousands); 


y ee Agriculturesccocccsccv000cc0000000 2769 18.0 LSe< 10.6 
2. RULSDING UO IMAEY) Wwousd ane on edtoeta il 465 209 2 123 
3. Forestry (chiefly logging) occcee | ia bie. 606 @) af: 
Ais Miningoovsecccvcccccc0 00000 v00000 y Loa 0.9 l Og 
Total - primary industries | 
(1 to A Mee PER Mine a aloe aks ee ad 1 44.0 28.4 18so 
ve Manufacturingoecrcocccccgs0 co 0aen 20.0 1 19.4 L5ea 
ays Cons GYUC BRON o.0'6 0.6 Sins mie S owe ee Se3 Bea 164 
Total = goods=producing | 
industries (1 to 6)cccccccccece | 82.4 | 531 41.7 
Le Public UtLLItTYccocccccvccc0c0c00 Led 1.0 Lee 
8. Transportation, storage, 
COMMUNLTCATIONs coccecccceccccec. | 14.7 905 B09 
Oa Trades cu wince comedic 4 oo sistance td Hoe } o hia 14.0 15.9 
10. Finance, insurance, real estate. | 2.4 105 1.8 
oe SOT VLCEs se sate moe Wa bore ee wee Dies He Baud 20.9 30a 
\) 
Total = service-producing | | 
industries C7 to Ddherei ee shamans head vt 46.9 58.3 
All LAGUSEV TCS 6 ten » SS oe wens eojees | interme 100.0 100.0 


Source: See Table 38 in Appendix B. 


Table 40=-Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Industrial 
Employment in Canada, June 1950 and June 1960 


| 1950 1960 
Industry Group {| Number | per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


| (thousands) | | (thousands 

is AGLACULTUPESENGi sb cleo vce sieoseses a 1,066 | PARE | 682 cen 

ZOE PE NaNG  DLIMOLY ) sled ds ole aso 9 40 wl 50 1.0 26 0.4 

3. Forestry (chiefly logging) .cccces| 60 dew 103 | Loar 

vals MININgocovcvecccoeccvvccssccccceccoce| 2 es 98 1.6 
Total = primary industries 

Cy to EME Ouida «ots ie sc ae eee 1,248 : 24.8 909 L468 

a Manufacturings>ccccoccceccosccecce| 15910 2601 Lie e5 24.8 

6s Constructioneccecccocvvcccccvccccco} 339 i Got 495 Sol 
Total. = goods~producing | 

Pcuserisertel: CoG) Melee g eth we 2,903 57.6 | 2,927 | A707 

Pie Public WePLEY s's'c's Velie Se oe Gelato o of 45 0.9 i 78 | Lew 

8. Transportation, storage & 

communication. e©o0e 0000 COC 6 OG OC 680 o} 375 4 hace ANS) Tot 

96 Trad@occoccececervcccec evs ccecc ove 641 Lea J 973 i igs eye 

10. Finance, insurance & real estate. 146 209 225 Bat 

Lan SETVICCceoecccccsccevcc cv nce 0es col 933 [ S05 1,481 2454 

Total = service-producing 
industries (7 to ll)occccscccved 2,140 42.4), J S2212 52.3 
All Industries. 9eo0 COO 000 0C 008 sh 5,043 | 100.0 | 6, 139 100.0 


! 
a a 


Source: The Labour Force Survey, DBS, June 1950 and June 1960. 
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Table 41--Ratio of Females to Total Employment by Industrial Groups, 


New Brunswick, 1951 and 1960 


1951 
Estimated 
Both Per | Employment 
Industrial Groups Sexes | Females} Cent} Both Sexes 
SBS | | (thousands) 
Agriculture@ccocccccrc00c000 0000000 f 205 %OL 430 2 18.8 
Forestry (chiefly logging)ssccsss | 15,771 | 140) 1 10.2 
Fishing (primary) occcececcccccccce | 4,408 | ch ie | Pe. 
Miningococecccccccc0r0 0000 00cc000. | 1,176 | 16 | l 163 
COaladecadogecoocesccormocccgos | 915 | 10 | 1 
Othercococcccccsccccccccccccccece | 261 6 } 2 
Manufacturindgoosccccccccnavccecce | S05839 4,879 16 28.0 
Food & DEVELTAGESccoceccvevccace | 6,985 pare Kis: 3a 
Fish proceSSingoooasccvc0ce0e | 39296 iste ie Cub 
OTHEL co cvcccccecccccccc000 cen. | 3,689 978 | DT. 
Textiles. Oirccdeacks fudegh segs & | 2 yO 125) 856 | 41] 
GLOthing. sedoocccepoactomocccgon | D7 420 | 75 
Wood PIOAUCTS oo ccvccov000000000 } 6,566 | 197 | +. 
Sash, door& planing mills.oeoc | (1,114 shige 
Saye L Loans eo each es 6 oe ee eee ear 4,719 96 | 2 
Otherccccvcccccccvccrv200000000 | an ae 40 6 
Paper products: ovcopo Sucre ooebos [ORI S027 2941 6 
Pulp & PAPEL ocococcvv000000000 | 45823 2254 5 
Otherevcocvccccccscccccccccccc. | 204 69 | 34 
Iron & steel productsSeoocccccce. 1,526 AA e wen 
Transportation equipmentoccocove 4,886 oh: Sa 
Non-metallic mineral productso. 931 4] 4 
Other manufacturing’. sslaso Weld. 24289 | 599 | 26 
Public RPE Ses oerctors oor ete ee oo aioe 1,626 85 | yy 26h 
CONSTLUC REO oe ce euler s ooooooo 0 0 9,790 LT l Load 
Building & Tar Pee her n 75150 LOG) Sh 4.7 
Highways, bridges & streetSooooe 2 4040 ale 1 804 
Transportation, storage & 
COMMUNICATIONS so cocasceoooe evens 16,221 1,441 9 15.8 
Steam ralilwaySococccccncvcvcece 9,138 S71 4 tea 
CEM GW so as bretehance ae a in ee ene» 7,083 1,070 £5 Bek 


it 1960 — 


Estimated 
Employment 
Female 


(number) 
376 
102 

Zt 


13 


4,480 


120 


131 
47 
84 


1,422 
308 
1,215 


_— 
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Table 41--(Concluded) 


| i Estimated Estimated 
Both Per | Employment | Employment 
Industrial Groups Sexes | Females | Cent | Both Sexes Female 
| | (thousands)| (number) 
TRACR Lae oc boo ee erelatels lee Wits t's ee 0 0s 0 22,000 | 2802 9,024 
WHOLGS2 LOw os os wields ce e008 os 6 es ‘ 6,362 | 


Reta ldo. cooogoogo Ooodeaodond SEW ooo 00000 K 136288 
Finance, insurance & real estate. | 2,683 | 1,408 
Service. eoo oe eeo0c0e CVCVCGDGGaOoeGHd0oeggos3 q 32,700 \ 29,590 


Not Ne IN it ihe ieciilialidlinseien, ade dine bs auesiese ) Beall ) 220 


All FANN GY) Sie iro ecere oie ep.) oieesaue)ausse 165,142 | 46,913 


(1) Includes Others in Construction. 


Source: Census of Canada for 1951, Vol. 5, Table 10 and Vole 4, Table 16. 
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Table 43--Percentage Distribution of the Labour Force in Each Occupational Group, by Industry Group, New Brunswick, 1951 
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Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. IV, Table 23. 


Source: 


Table 44--Percentage Distribution of the Labour Force in Each Industry Group, 


by Occupational Group, New Brunswick, 1951 
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APPENDIX C 


1. Questionnaire used July 1960 for Sample Survey of the Population of GLOUCESTER 
‘COUNTY, New Brunswick, Parts I, II and III. 
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Sample Survey of the Population of 
Gloucester County, New Brunswick 


PART I-=To be completed for every member of the household 14 years of age and over. 


1. Primary Sampling Unit | au 
22 Segment Number aE Se SE 3e Household Number Dees Sol 


Surname Given Names 


5. Relationship to head of household 


(such as, head, wife, son, daughter, ward, lodger, lodger'’s wife) 


a 


6. Was this person interviewed? Yes ‘ce No 


W 
7. (a) What did this person do mostly during the last week? Worked [___] 


Looked L Had a job but J Unable _U Kept _K 
for work [pa] not at work as to work | i house 
Went to § Retired or 


R 
school ial voluntarily idle eal Other [] 
(b) Did this person do anything else during the past week? 


Did some W Looked L Had a job but J 
work lowes} for work ee, not at work [ma None [_] 


8. Where did this person work over the past three-and-a-half years? 


1960 | Name of Employer | Location | industry | Occupation | Earnings 


Lean taresrareeeromaaeeeca tearm laeteienee aeetanhianemmeaenctedai aise gaaiciarigieneneaeertrenieseotacnazenae oadineertoa moc penis 
A A ATIC, AR TE PRON 2 


Toso" Name of Employer 


Deco 
Nove | 
Octo _ 
betes 
Aug» 
July 


June __ 


Name of Employer 
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eer 


| Location : | Occupation 


| Earnings 


Earnings 
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RAR EARLE OS 2 ON 
Ne I SO A ORLA A SEA MOLTO 


he lay a Name of Employer 


Faep ores era aremaaoanorget a 


[easement RL A RT 


PE RA 


SE FO 
RP ARSE MAA AL ATI i LTE 


Earnings 


Dec. _ 
NOVo 
6k NN Be 


Septo 


April ij 


3 


PART II-=This part of the questionnaire is to be completed for ail persons who on the 
basis of question 8 in PART I were not continuously employed over the last 
two_years, provided that one of the periods of non-employment iasted for at 
least one month in one year. It should also be completed if the person has 
a nonework period of less than one month provided that the person in not 
currently employed. 


Ao Qo What grade did you complete in school? 


10. (a) What is your principal occupation? 


(b) Do you usually work in this occupation? 


lie How did you acquire your skill in that occupation? 
(a) Informal job experience 


(b) Formal training (please specify type and length of training) 


(c) Would you consider training if it were available in your area? 


(d) What kind of training do you consider suitable? 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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Select the latest nonework period which occurred in winter, or if none 
occurred then, the latest one which occurred at any other time. 


Is it usual for you not to work during this period of 
write in non-work period 


Yes’ [| No [| examined 


(a) What did you do during this period? (Give his answer in detail in his 
own words.) 


(b) What did you do during other periods when you were not working? 


Could you have taken a job during this period? 


if Yes [J 1fNo.fg 


(a) Did you look for a job? (a) Why not? 


Yes eae No ie 


(b) If Yes, how did you look? 


AE RE EL EIS EC 


ae Ek EA SS EE 


(c) If No, why not? 


(d) What kind of a job would you have taken? __ 


2 ORISSA ET, A HA SN SLE ETE AT NS SI AST 


s a 


ee IE TIE 8M. 


Could you have taken a job in these other periods of non-employment? _ 


A SY 


Do 


16. 


Lis 


18. 
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The following question should be completed for all members of the family 
where one, or more, of the members was not continuously employed. 
(Use one schedule for each person.) 


Please list below the income for the 12 months preceding the beginning of the 
non-work period covered in PART II, plus the income received during the non- 
work period. 
a) b) 

Income for Income 

12-month During 

Period Non-work 

_Period 


(a) Wages and salaries (transfer amount from question 8) 


(b) Pension (specify type of pension) 


(c) Family allowance 

(d) Other income (specify) 

(e) Unemployment Insurance Benefits: (Record items 1 
to 4 in question 8 as explained in the instruction 
manual) 
(1) Number of periods. 
(2) Dates of periods eis 
(3) Weekly rates | 
(4) Seasonal (Lis) Regular a 
(5) Total amount Sa ae wih SS 

(f) Total income $ | | $ 


What are your plans for the future? 


To be completed for all persons who answered "Yes" to question 14, in PART II-B 


You said before that you could have taken a job during the period 9 
are there any restrictions to the kind of job you could have taken? 


(1) Would you have worked away from your family? ___ 

(2) How far away would you have travelled? 

(3) Would you have taken an outdoor job in bad weather? 

(4) Would you have taken a job which was not your usual occupation? 


(5) For what wage would you have worked? 
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PART III Only One Schedule Per Household 
l. Primary Sampling WAT re 5. Address Os 
(a) SIVA Race Tan aes 
2, Seoment Number [4 Street address 
paid (b) 
3. Household Noo | City, town or village 
| (c) Ana 

4. Does this household live on a farm? Yes [_| eee oak 

TD i nn eer ener CT ra 

(e) | 
Other identification 
“ceaeyepoanontmens ot 0) NSU GG IR Meee eh Pa Be RatedeF MORRO MR 
: | Relationship | | : Age 

Line | Names of Household Members | to Head of | Marital | Last 
Noo | (surname first) | Household | Status | Birthday 
Ol a eas 
02 pate MR a 
03 
04 
OS. 
06. 
07 
08 Lee tate 
09 PE TEME Ne 
10 BO 
ll 
1 me 
14 


To 


8.0 


9 


10. 


ll. 


ie 


13. 


14. 
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How much rent do you pay per month? $ 


How much do you pay on your mortgage per month? 


Is your house completely owned? Yes ee No Cc] 


How much land do you have? (a) improved acres 


(b) unimproved acres 


(a) What products did you sell in 1959? 
(b) What was the value of the products sold in 1959? $ 


(c) What was the value of the products consumed at home in 1959? $ 


(a) Do you have a wood lot? Yes [| No [_] 
(b) What was the value of wood sold in 1959? $ 


(c) What was the value of wood consumed in the home in 1959? $ 


(a) Do you have a fishing boat? Yes ba] No [J 

(b) Do you do any fishing? Yes[_] No[_] 

(c) What was the value of fish sold in 1959? $ 

(d) What was the value of fish consumed at home in 1959? $ 

How long have you lived in ? years. If 
less than three years: 


(a) Where did you move from? 


(b) Why did you come here? 


SS a SE TE ED 
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15. Over the past three years, has a member of this household gone outside of 
to find permanent employment? ya, farg 


If Yes, 


(a) Why did he (or she) go? 


(b) Where did he (or she) go to? 


(c) How old was he (or she) at 
time of leaving household? 


(d) What was his (or her) marital 
status at time of leaving 
household? 


(e) What grade did he (or she) 
complete in school? 


(f) What type of industry did 
(he or she) go to? 


(g) What was his (or her) 
occupation in his (or her) 
first job outside 

? 


No Ce] 


(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 


(1) 


(1) 


Comments: 
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APPENDIX D 
Table No. Title 
45 Seasonal Indexes of Industrial Employment, New Brunswick, 
1949 to 1959 
46 Seasonal Amplitudes, and Peak and Trough Months in 


Industrial Employment by Major Industry Groups, 
New Brunswick, 1949 to 1959 


47 Labour Force for Each of the Eleven NES Local Office 
Areas by Industry, New Brunswick, 1951 


48 Percentage Distribution of the Labour Force for Each of 
the Eleven NES Local Office Areas by Industry, 
New Brunswick, 1951 
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